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THOUGHTS ON MANY 
THEMES 


A POINT OF INTEREST AT WARWICK 


OVER, or, more correctly, by the side of one of 
Warwick’s old gateways is to be found quite a little 
museum of antiquities, though such is by no means. 
implied in the name it bears, for it is called ‘‘ The 
College Hospital.”” Endowed by the Earl of Lei- 
cester, it essentially consists of twelve dwellings of 
two rooms each, uniquely fitted up, in which certain 
veterans of war, together with their wives, are pri- 
vileged to spend the evening of their days. Adjoin- 
ing, is a little chapel of charming interior. Amongst 
other interesting curiosities, in a large room which. 
contains the chief collection,is a Saxon chair; a 
rude triangular construction, the worm-eaten ap- 
pearance of which vouches for an age, reputed to be 
not less than a thousand years. Though neither 
t 
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“‘halt nor lame” a general collapse is evidently ~ 
apprehended, a cord having been drawn across the 
front to prevent visitors from sitting upon it. By 
its side is a large high-backed oak chair, beautifully 
carved, which has borne the kingly burden of 
James I. Above hangs a piece of exquisite needle- 
work, said to have been wrought by Amy Robsart. 
Passing out, and along the still remaining portion 
of the old city wall, we come to the minister’s 
house with its flower-decked garden overshadowed 
by trees. Here we find preserved two ancient works 
of art. One, an old stone Dog Tooth arch, which 
had been carefully brought and placed there; the 
other, an immense Egyptian vase, also carved in 
stone, and said to be four thousand years old. 
This latter was a gift from the Castle grounds. It 
bears a poetic inscription, telling of past services 
in ascertaining the height of the river Nile. 

We are next shown into the kitchen, where the 
universal cooking is done. Here is quite a little 
armoury of old foreign weapons, the trophies of 
various wars, some of which have hung in Kenil- 
worth Castle. Others, of modern date, are placed 
for defence. These implements of death seem 
strange decoration for the place where life-sustain- 
ing activities are going on. Then we enter the hall 
in which King James was entertained at a banquet 
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given by the Honourable Sir Fulk Greville. (This 
was the occasion upon which he (the King) occupied | 
the above-mentioned oak chair.) The rafters, 
though the identical which then hung o’er the scene, 
appear as clean and fresh as if they had been but 
newly fixed. The peculiar nature of the wood, we 
are told, prevents spiders from having any dealings 
with it. A small piece of the original carving still 
remains. The hall is large and lofty, but the rude 
brick floor is scarcely such as would now court the 
tread of royal feet. At one end are two very large 
oil paintings, which strangely contrast with its 
present use; for its historic renown has not pre- 
served it from becoming the storehouse for winter 
fuel, a partitioned compartment therein being 
assigned for that purpose to each inmate of this 
most unique hospital. The final exhibit is one of 
the cloaks with which each veteran is provided, 
and which bears a solid silver badge representing 
the bear and the ragged staff. 
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REASON AND FAITH 


Wuart a strong and beautiful thing is faith: faith 
in the unseen, faith in a living, loving God. Black- 
ness of darkness settles upon us if we lose it for a 
brief space, for where faith is not, night must be. 
Faith and hope are life’s illuminators ; and if there 
is a prayer needed for the world, it is, that its. 
“ faith fail not.” 

Ruskin says: ‘‘ He only is advancing in life 
whose heart is getting softer, whose blood warmer, 
whose brain quicker,. whose spirit is entering into: 
living peace.” 

Reason alone will never bring this about. Pure 
reason is like a chemical which used alone may be 
destructive, but when mixed with one of a different 
nature is life giving. Reason is “light without 
heat,’ which quickens not nor cheers. 

Wordsworth said: ‘‘ I am afraid that the pursuit 
of analytic investigation in things material wilk 
dull the eye for what is vital and spiritual in nature 
and in man.’”’ We remember the confession of 
Darwin: “In my journal,” he says, ‘in ’76, I 
wrote that whilst standing in the midst of the 
grandeur of a Brazilian forest it is not possible to ; 
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give an adequate idea of the higher feelings of 
wonder, admiration, and devotion which fill and 
elevate the mind. I well remember my conviction 
that there is more in man than the mere breath 
of his body. But now the grandést scenes would 
not cause any such convictions and feelings to rise. 
My mind seems to have become a kind of machine 
for grinding general laws out of a large collection 
of facts.” 

Pure reason slowly but surely makes, as it were, 
fossils of what once were living souls. Reason and. 
faith should work together in all things, the one 
should not be sacrificed to the other. In practical 
life they do blend; social and commercial matters. 
could not be guided by mere logical reasoning. 

Faith is our architect, and draws the plan of all 
we build. It is truly “ the substance of things not. 
seen,” the mind’s eye which views the complete 
structure before a brick is laid. 

Dr. Holmes says: ‘‘ Reason may be the lever, 
but sentiment gives you the fulcrum and the place 
to stand on if you want to move the world.’”’ And 
we find that cold reason’s strongest chain may be 
snapped by one warm impulse. 

As the same writer further says: ‘‘ The heart 
has reasons which the reason does not know.” 
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THE MOTHERLAND - 


DEAR Motherland, dear Motherland, 
Thy sons have bled, will bleed for thee, 


And thou shalt still unconquered stand, 


Shall still be free, dear Motherland. 


We have by thee been cradled long, 
And nursed and tended with a care, 
Which now should prove that we are strong 
In thy behalf to do and dare. 


The days of lullaby are past, 
Our cradle-songs at length have ceased ; 
The bugle-call sounds through the blast, 
And life’s stern duties have increased. 


But to these favoured sons of thine 
Thou never hast appealed in vain, 

And still we’ll form the battle line, 
If ’tis true liberty to gain. 


Dear Motherland, dear Motherland, 
Thy sons have bled, will bleed for thee ; 
And thou shalt still unconquered stand, 
Shall still be free, dear Motherland. 
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BE BRAVE 


BE brave, O heart; we all can bear what Heaven 
says we must. We may be permitted to reach 
the limit of endurance, but Infinite Love says we 
shall never pass beyond. And thou art not alone. 
From Jesus Himself once came the bitter cry, “ My 
God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” The 
angel of hope may leave us for a brief space, but 
she will return. The Father sees thy quivering lip, 
and counts thy teardrops as thou stoop’st to lift 
the cross, so hard, so heavy. And no real strength 
shall be lost beneath its weight ; it shall only crush 
that which hinders the more abundant life. Light 
shall come out of thy darkness. God said in the 
beginning, Let there be Light. And those words 
are echoing still; for it shall be Light out of dark- 
ness until all is Light. 
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CRITICISM CRITICIZED 


There is no escape from the critic’s furnace; but we 
may pass through its fire to success. 
MAN is born to criticism, from the road-mender to 
the propounder of a new theory. The critics and 
the criticized may be said to form the two sides of 
the world’s parliament. It is the natural power of 
observation which produces the critic. We are 
always criticizing mentally, if not orally or with 
the pen. But the work should not be based upon 
opinion; for, apart from its instability, opinion is 
often born of prejudice. To criticize truly implies 
a thorough understanding and intimate acquain- 
tance with the subject, whether it be man himself 
or his achievements. The literary critic has a fine 
opportunity for developing the faculty. It has been 
noted that reviewers seldom write books: is it not 
always easier to pull a thing to pieces, whether to 
praise or blame, than it is to put it together? The 
task of criticizing a book should be approached 
with reverence. Carlyle says: ‘‘ We have not read 
an author till we have seen his object, whatever it 
may be, as he sawit.’’ In viewing natural scenery 
each point of vantage presents a different aspect, 
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and while standing in one spot we should not think 
of denying the statements made by somebody from 
another spot; yet critics are often saying they 
fail to see such and such a thing. The object may 
be none the less real. He who essays to criticize 
should be a man of many parts: he who does so 
from mere personal bias, practises the art in its 
crudest form. We do not look for poetry in a book 
of science; and a work should be criticized as it 
is, and not for what it might, could, would, or is 
supposed should contain. 

Gibbon said, ‘“‘ Some will criticize from vanity.” 
One writer found it needful to request the criticism 
of his book and not himself. Authors have been 
very human with their contemporaries, and have 
helped to prove that “ original men are persecuted 
in their lifetime and idolized after their death.” It 
is curiously interesting to follow them from eulogy 
to epithet. 

Wordsworth, we are told, used to keep a kind 
_ of daybook of the criticisms which were passed upon 
his works. The following is given as an extract 
from the folio of those on “ Nutting’: 

Mr. C. W.: Worth its weight in gold. 

Mr. S.: Can make neither head nor tail of it. 

Dryden said of Milton’s works: ‘‘ Undoubtedly 
Paradise Lost is one of the greatest, most noble, 
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and most sublime poems which either this age or 
nation has produced.”’ Waller said, “ The old blind 
schoolmaster has published a tedious poem on the 
‘Fall of Man.’ If its length be not considered as 
merit, it hath no other.’”’ Hume: “It is certain 
that the author, when in a happy mood and em- 
ployed on a noble subject, is the most wonderfully 
sublime of any poet in any language, Homer and 
Lucretia, and Tasso not excepted.’ Goldsmith : 
“The poems of Milton betray a narrowness of 
education and a degeneracy of habit. His theo- 
logical quibbles and perplexed speculations are daily 
equalled and excelled by the most abject enthu- 
siasts; and if we consider him as a prose writer, 
he has neither the learning of a scholar nor the 
manners of a gentleman. There is no force in his 
reasonings, no eloquence in his style, and no taste 
in his composition.” 

Carlyle’s Savior Resartus was called “‘a heap of 
clotted nonsense’’; though the same critic did 
allow that it was “mixed here and there with 
passages marked by thought and striking poetic 
vigour.”’ 

Greene called Shakespeare “an upstart crow,” 
adding, ‘‘ beautiful with our feathers.’’ No bird 
of fancy has yet winged flight to rival him, and we 
do not believe that he borrowed his plumes. An- 
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other said: “An Act of Parliament would not be 
strong enough to compel the perusal of his sonnets.” 
Truly, opinion is many-tongued and myriad-eyed. 

Carlyle thought the natural tendency of criticism 
was “to erect not only fingerposts and turnpikes, 
but spiked gates and impassable barriers for the 
mind of man.” 

Inventors and discoverers have passed through 
scathing ordeals, and been accused of leaguing 
with the powers of darkness; but time has evolved 
the conviction that they were inspired from a 
nobler source, and assisted by the Father of Lights. 
Critical opposition helps forward the march of 
truth. Without its aid we might still have been 
under the Ptolemaic system of astronomy, or ima- 
gined yet that our blood lay stagnant in our veins. 
Truth and error often seem hopelessly mixed ; but 
the impartial and unbiased observations of one 
who remembers that “ not this man and that man 
make up mankind, but all men,’ render good ser- 
vice in the attempt to separate them. 

Criticism sometimes fails in its purpose through 
the strength of its sarcastic element. It was said 
of Horace, he was ‘‘ the wit who never wounded.”’ 
It is well to distinguish between satire and wit ; 
and if there must be laughter, for it to be like 


Shakespeare’s, which as Carlyle says, ‘‘ was always 
B 
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genial; even at stupidity and pretension this 
Shakespeare does not laugh otherwise than geni- 
ally.’’ Criticism, however, we must expect; and 
if they who come to bring peace are assailed, those 
who come not to bring peace, but a sword, should 
be prepared to receive the answering thrusts of 
those that “‘ are armed at all points and long to 
enter in,’’ remembering that these thrusts may 
“not aware of anything arduous 


¢ 


come from those 
in a task they never undertook.” 


THE FACULTY OF MEMORY 


Luys says, ‘“‘ Memory is the basis of language: we 
have learned that certain words express certain 
objects, thoughts, or sentiments”’; that ‘‘ we ac- 
quire our notion of time and recognize months and 
years by the facts of our memory.” 

This faculty by which we retain ideas is alike 
valuable to the man whose potency moves a nation 
and him that treads life's path unknown. It is 
important to the statesman that he should be able 
to register in his mind the quick-rising points in 
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debate ; it is important to the errand-boy that he 
should remember the number of the house at which 
to deliver his parcel. By the aid of memory we 
perform common tasks, and it has assisted the dis- 
tinguished of the earth to gain their honours. 

But a good memory does not always accompany 
intellectual ability, and the former is very often 
found alone. Milton said: 


Who reads incessantly, and to his reading brings not 
A spirit and judgment equal or superior, 

Uncertain and unsettled still remains— 
Deep versed in books and shallow in himself. 


Animals have proved themselves to be highly 
endowed with this faculty. Of the undomestic ones, 
it is most retentive in the elephant, though the 
elephant has the smallest brain. This ponderous 
beast does not forget an enemy. 

The story is told of a keeper who made use of 
the forehead of an elephant in his charge t ofacilitate 
the cracking of coco-nuts, and when passing by a 
stall of these nuts some time afterwards, the beast 
charged its trunk, and paid back the debt in the 
same hard coin, but upon a skull of less resistance. 

But the memory even of wild animals is not 
always used in the service of revenge. The well- 
known story of ‘‘ Androcles and the Lion” shows 
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that acts of kindness towards them may call forth 
still more remarkable proofs of their ability to 
remember. 

The brain is constantly receiving impressions, 
whether we are conscious of them or not. A curious 
instance is given of an illiterate servant-girl, who, 
in a fit of delirium, recited correctly portions of 
certain Latin poems, the phenomenon being ac- 
counted for solely by the fact that her master was 
in the habit of reading aloud, and she, while per- 
forming some domestic duties, had constantly come 
under the sound of his voice. 

Memory’s feats are often marvellous. We have 
read of an actor who, with no adequate time for 
preparation, went admirably through a part in 
Shakespeare, but, it is added, scarcely a vestige of 
the words afterwards remained in his mind. The 
too-quickly acquired is transient. 

Memory isa book of journals. Each day we write 
something. It is the book which contains our only 
true autobiography, but our own eyes alone may 
rest on its pages of sadness, we only may be inspired 
by its words of hope. It is the record of our ship’s 
course upon the ocean of life ;, by it we gain wisdom 
for the future from the perils of the past. 

Youthful impressions are lasting ones. The 
octogenarian is often heard vividly describing the 
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home of his birth, and recounting with delight some 
of the adventures and experiences of his first decade. 
As Cowper has it: 


This fond attachment to the well-known place, 
When first we started into life’s long race, 
Maintains its hold with such unfailing sway, 
We feel it e’en in age and at our latest day. 


Impressions of truth gained early in life become 


Those peerless flowers which in the rudest wind 
Never grow sere 
When rooted in the garden of the mind, 
Because they are the earliest of the year. 


¢ 


Shakespeare speaks of memory as the “ warder 
of the brain.” Truly it has an important watch. 
From the threads of memory dreams are woven, 
when sleep “ knits up the ravelled sleave of care.” 
The power of this faculty is wonderful. And under 
its mystic spell we almost feel the touch of vanished 
hands, and its chambers often echo with the sound 
of voices gone. 
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GOOD-BYE 


‘The air is filled with farewells to the dying, and 
mournings for the dead.” 
GoopD-BYE, dear heart, we may not meet 
Again on this sad earth; 
But, somewhere, all pure love and joy, 
Shall once again renew their birth. 


So ’midst the heartbreak, sighs, and tears, 
We will remember this ; 

That nought in earth or hell can part 
True loyal souls, once joined in bliss. 


If this were not so, and true love 
Could die, then God were not; 

And all this wicked waste of woe 
A crime, which ne’er could be forgot. 


No; death is just a word for life 
We have not learned to spell ; 

A means by which we yet shall know, 
“He doeth all things well.” 
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THE WOMAN OF TO-MORROW 


THE fashion of the future is moulded by to-day. 

“Woman,” said an ancient writer, ‘‘ is the crown 
of creation.”’ 

As to woman’s prerogatives, it matters not surely 
whether she discourse fearlessly before the multi- 
tude, or whether she speak in tones subdued in a 
private sphere, so that she remain true to herself. 
One wonders why such dubious feelings should be 
so often entertained with regard to the propriety 
of a woman speaking to an audience, when she is 
entreated to sing to the same, and, indeed, almost 
worshipped for so doing. Also, why should she not 
as freely speak her thoughts as write them for the 
world to read? Was there not a Pitho as well as 
a Mercury ? 

It has been said that “ discretion is more neces- 
sary to woman than eloquence, because they have 
less trouble to speak well than to speak little.” 
This we think is synonymous with saying that dis- 
cretion only is needed to guide the marked powers 
of utterance of which woman is certainly possessed. 

Public speaking is seldom attempted by women 
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unless they have something worthy to be said, and 
know well how to say it. But man, though he. 
offend the taste of his audience both in matter and 
manner, still considers it his prerogative to speak. 

Why may not the mental powers of woman have 
full scope ? 

Already she is moving beyond the formerly pre- 
scribed circle of a woman’s ambition; and new 
lines are opening out for her. In the scientific 
world she is now openly acknowledged; and new 
regions of thought she hastens forth to claim. 

With regard to the question of her right to move 
freely in the political world, we may remember that 
once such right was hers; certain abbesses and 
countesses being summoned to attend Parliament 
in the reigns of Henry III, Edward I, and Edward 
III. This is matter of history, and will repeat 
itself. The construction of the Ladies’ Gallery in 
our present House of Commons would seem to be 
the embodiment of an idea that women have little 
to do with its momentous concerns. What do 
women think? That is the important question. 

The higher capabilities of women are fast develop- 
ing, and it “doth not yet appear what she shall 
be.” Will she ever shift the responsibility of the 
charge of her home? we do not think so. For 
does it not require as much the perfectly developed 
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creature to move with wisdom and grace in a 
household, as to serve in a more public sphere ? 
The drilling of every soldier for service in life’s 
battle-field depends principally upon the mother. 
What does not the home-life involve ? 

Says Martin: ‘“‘ If we wish to know the political 
and moral condition of a State we must ask what 
rank women hold in it. Their influence embraces 
the whole of life. A wife! a mother !—two magi- 
cal words. A man takes counsel with his wife, he 
obeys his mother! he obeys her long after she has 
ceased to live; and the ideas which he has received 
from her become principles stronger even than his 
passions.”” Thus, she must already have a large 
share even in the most important decisions of a 
nation; and with her strength of mind she may 
teach our senators wisdom, nor can she fail to 
exercise a mighty influence on men and things. 
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THE FATHERLAND 


Tue Fatherland and Motherland engaged in fearful 
fight ; 

What means this harking backward to the days when 
might was right ? 

The land of Luther lies beneath a pall of deepest 
shame, 

Which is enough to make the world despise the very 
name. 


True, philosophy and culture may havea noble place, 

But in the soul’s economy, the greatest thing is grace, 

The Motherland has sinned, but thanks be to our 
God on high, 

Her heart is not yet turned to stone, she hears the 
sufferer’s cry. 

The land of reformation by the powers of darkness 
stormed ; 

Reformers who live long enough, themselves must 
be reformed. 
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THOUGHTS ON FAMILIAR WORDS 


“T have yet many things to say unto you—but ye 
cannot bear them now.” 


No. We could not. We could not understand 
them. They would grieve, vex, dismay, or crush 
us. But, oh, how gently, not harshly and abruptly, 
God clears our way. Our unspoken fears may be 
unkindly or thoughtlessly voiced for us by our 
earthly friends, and our shapeless foes given form. 
But our Heavenly Friend has more consideration 
for the tender hearts he has placed within us. Let 
us, then, follow Christ in His thoughtful sparing of 
human feelings, and lay no ruthless hand on the 
broken reed, nor pour the water of cold words on 
the smoking flax. 


*‘ Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
dor” 


The sins of blindness far outnumber the sins of 
sight. The people for whom this supplication was 
made thought they were doing God service and 
ridding the world of a blasphemer. Christ knew 
that His accusers were the victims of national pride 
and scriptural perplexity ; that they were doing in 
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blind frenzy what they would abhor had they per- 
fect sight. And we are victims still; God only 
knows to how many tyrants. But when the light 
of heaven falls on our path through the darkness 
of sorrow, we see our errors. It is then these God- 
like words have meaning for us, and we hear the 
echo—‘ Father, forgive them, they knew not what 
they did.”’ 


CHILDREN AND THEIR POSSIBILITIES 


THE training of a child is the most important work 
in which it is possible to engage. It is the greatest 
work in life; a work which demands the closest 
attention, and one upon which all others depend. 
Could parents realize their responsibility; could 
they see the finished pictures of human lives which 
they are engaged in producing, how often would 
they stand aghast; the revelation would fill them 
with both sorrow and gladness. 

For are they not moulding both criminal and 
saint ? filling our gaols or chiselling our statues of 
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honour? They mark out the path for their chil- 
dren’s feet, and to an extent of which they scarcely 
dream—decide their destiny. 

How many of the griefs which snap the heart- 
strings have their origin in errors of training. 
More than we may tell of the happiness of life is 
founded in maternal wisdom, whose teaching fol- 
lows us to the confines of another world. 

Doubtless our schools are doing great things, 
but the responsibility of the parent can never be 
shifted to other shoulders. If good home-training 
does not precede, and then join hands with school 
efforts, so-called education misses its mark. In the 
home is exerted the greatest influence upon the 
moral nature. It is in the home that this nature 
is first awakened, and neglect or erroneous training 
may mean the forging of fetters which shall not 
be struck off by age. The children of to-day will 
be the women and men of the future, therefore 
time spent in studying these “ bundles of possibili- 
ties,’ is time well spent. Observe the gardener, 
who studies closely his young plants and trees to 
find out what soil and treatment is required to 
bring each to perfection. It is his hope that all 
shall flourish; but he knows that a variety of 
means will have to be used, different influences 
brought to bear upon them, if that end is to be 
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accomplished. We do not find him putting all in 
one category, regardless of their different natures ; 
on the contrary, he uses the utmost discrimination. 
Just so should we deal with our children, who, as 
the embryo of future society, claim our special 
care, for with them lies the secret of kingdoms’ © 
woe and weal. We want young shoulders fitted 
for their coming burdens ; young heads well stored, 
young hearts well tuned, young hands made strong 
for life’s duties. 

A child is the nucleus of all that a human being 
can be; as truly as in the acorn is every quality of 
the oak. A child thinks and acts under the same 
general laws and impulses as the maturer being. 
What inherent difference do we find between a young 
tree and an old one? None. They differ simply 
in proportion. A child’s tendencies index its future 
career. The unfolding traits of its character are 
like so many threads which will weave themselves 
through the tapestry of life; and may be as lines 
of golden beauty if wrought in with care. How 
momentous, then, is the slightest influence brought 
to bear upon the elastic mind. Those who have 
the care of children should remember that they 
are now writing the first impressions on a pure 
unsullied scroll. A child’s impressibility is such 
that we cannot with impunity be regardless of our 
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words and actions uttered or performed before 
them. 

Lord Bacon has said: “A child before the age 
of six learns more than in all the rest of its subse- 
quent life.” How important, then, that these first 
impressions be good and true. 


“We live, and with a silent power 
Mould other lives to love or hate.’ 


This is especially true of parents and teachers. 

Benjamin West, when seven years old, drew a 
likeness of his infant sister sleeping, and taking it 
to his mother, she imprinted upon his forehead a 
loving kiss. In after years he was wont to say, 
‘“ That kiss made me a painter.”’ 

Many timid young souls dare not dream of great 
achievements. When Charles Dickens was asked 
in the early part of his career to write short stories, 
he said, ‘‘ The work would just suit him, as he did 
not think his powers were equal to a novel, with 
its orthodox style of plot, and the inexorable three 
volumes.” 

“ Train up a child in the way it should go.” For 
each there is a different way; a special road upon 
which she or he is most adapted to travel. Says 
Akenside :— 


‘ 


» 
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“Since the claims of social life to diff’rent labours urge 
The active powers of man, with wise intent 
The hand of Nature on peculiar minds 
Imprints a different bias; and to each 
Decrees its province in the common toil.” 


It is sad to see buoyant youth, through the 
error of parents, started on a line of pursuit which 
crushes aspiration and is repugnant to the indivi- 
dual taste. Yet these need not despair, for much 
encouragement comes from the thought that many 
of our famous ones did not at once find their niche 
in the world’s temple. Handel was intended for 
the law; as also was Luther. Mary Somerville 
had a hard time before she was able to study. 
Herschel was educated as a musician; but it was 
the music of the spheres in which he was to excel. 
“Inclination for any calling is a great presumption 
that the child either is, or will be fit for it.” Only 
a child ? 


“Only a little brain 
Empty of thought ; 
Only a little heart 
Troubled with nought.” 


What are we all in this puzzling world but children 
with little knowledge and much questioning. One 
might as well say only Shakespeare, only George 
Eliot, only Milton. Only a bud. But, soon we 
perceive a slight opening ; the process of unfolding 
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has begun; we catch a glimpse of the beauty it 
enshrines. Then, when it has burst into full-blown 
glory, do we say—only a flower? Our children 
are buds of promise; a nation’s power; living 
symbols of brightness and innocence. As Long- 
fellow has it :— 


“The sound of thy merry voice 
Makes the old walls jubilant, 
Jubilant, and they rejoice 
With the joy of thy young heart, 
O’er the light of whose gladness 
No shadows of sadness 
From the sombre background of memory start.” 


Bright should be the world to these young spirits. 
“Its sorrows, passions and alarms unknown.”’ 


The line which divides severity from indulgence 
is difficult for many to discern. But it will be 
well to remember that either method may bring 
about a sad result. The simple, but pitiful truth 
is that a “spoilt child”’ has not received the treat- 
ment which its own particular nature required. 
Sympathy is the genial atmosphere in which a child’s 
best nature grows. 


» 
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KICKING AGAINST THE PRICKS 


WHATEVER opinions may be entertained as to the 
circumstances in which we find the words recorded, 
“It is hard for thee to kick against the pricks,” 
they are sufficiently significant to touch life closely 
for all time, and the truth of them is proved every 
day. The circumstances which snatch from our 
grasp the thing we most prize, or hinder our attain- 
ment of that for which we have strained every 
nerve, are some of the pricks against which many 
feet are constantly being lacerated, and our all- 
loving, all-wise Father, as He regards these martyrs 
to the anxiety of hope, or the stress of disappoint- 
ment, says, as would an earthly parent to the child 
which bruised itself against the locked door, behind 
which was a coveted but forbidden toy, “‘ It is hard 
for thee.” We often forget to try to ignore the 
fact, that though our ambitions may be laudable 
in themselves, all things may not be equal to their 
realization by us, at least, not now. It may be 
that'we only have to wait, or it may be that we 
are struggling after the impossible. In either case 
submission is the lesson we must learn, and then 
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will follow the wisdom which only comes of such 
experience. 

We believe with Robert Browning, that “all we 
have willed or hoped or dreamed of good shall 
exist.’”” God is no man’s debtor. And more than 
that, in some way and at some time He will give 
us what we shall recognize as ‘“‘ the desire of our 
heart.” 


THE TWO GUESTS 
A DREAM 


IT was a mountain cave. And as I looked there 
emerged from its mystic gloom the figure of a 
youth. He was clad in a robe of many colours, 
but their arrangement displayed the most harmoni- 
ous and artistic blending. His bearing was light 
and graceful; his sandalled feet shapely ; and his 
face bewitching as his eyes sparkled and his rosy 
lips were wreathed in smiles. When he laughed it 
was like the rippling of a happy stream, which 
terminated in the gentle roar of a playful waterfall. 
Immediately behind was the form of a woman. 
In contrast to her gay companion, she wore a black 
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mantle, which fell in sombre folds to her bare 
feet, and was simply secured at the throat by a 
small ivory clasp in the shape of a willow spray. 
Her countenance was expressive of a dignity un- 
willing to depart, though unable to check the tears 
which glistened for a moment ere they silently 
dropped into the furrows of her cheek. 

Outside the cave they parted, and steps were 
already between them, when I heard the words : 

“Brother, we shall not be separated long.” 

For answer, the youth threw back one incredulous 
glance, then bounded on. I followed. Lightly he 
descended the mountain path, not pausing for a 
moment till he reached its gorse-clad base. A long 
line of dusty road then stretched in a white heat 
before him; for it was noon, and the sun had 
reached the zenith of his day’s desire. 

Speeding on, as if miles to him were nought to 
cover, he came to the entrance of a broad and 
shady avenue, into which he turned, and gliding 
through was soon mounting the marble steps which 
led to the door of a stately mansion. Here he was 
admitted without any apparent surprise on the part 
of the inmates, and became their guest and com- 
panion. When they went abroad, his bright form 
accompanied them, and the light of his eye glad- 
dened them; while long and musical were the 
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echoes of his laughter within the mansion walls. 
But as time passed, familiarity began to breed a 
slight contempt on the part of the hosts, which, 
for a while the youth seemed to ignore. But I 
soon observed that he often absented himself from 
their excursions, and seemed to shun their society 
at home. Then laughter’s peals were muffled, and 
faces wore but phantom smiles. 

At length he departs. It is night; and he steals 
away in the darkness, directing his steps back to 

the mountain, thinking of all his experience since 
the day he descended it so lightly. Reaching the 
base, he for a moment groped for the path which 
should lead him upward, when suddenly a parting 
cloud disclosed the moon, her beams falling full 
upon a dark-robed figure slowly winding its way 
through the gorse. As he approaches, something 
at the throat gleams white and instantly he recog- 
nizes his sister. He tells her of his disappointments. 
She laid her hand on his arm, saying quietly : 

“I knew we should meet again. I was already 
coming to take your place. You have fulfilled your 
first mission; they need me now.” 

She then moved quickly away, and was soon 
pressing on towards the mansion. As she passed 
through the avenue the tall tree sentinels whis- 
pered ominously. It was midnight ; but she gained 
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admission by the door which her brother had un- 
barred. The moment she crossed the threshold the 
slumberers began to stir uneasily in their beds, and 
as she stepped noiselessly from room to room, 
pausing beside their unconscious forms to scan by 
the aid of dimly burning lamps their sleep-locked 
features, I heard them moan. And when the day 
dawned, they rose to find their gay guest—gone ! 

Not at once realizing their loss, they are startled 
by the sight of the black robe and sad face of the 
stranger who now appears before them. They 
regard her as an intruder, nor will they listen to 
any vindication of her proceedings, but grow angry 
as they perceive her intention of abiding with them. 
But she remains. and, like her brother, she becomes 
their assiduous companion; though unlike him 
in that her presence is a constant shadow, which 
brings gloom to their countenance and a creeping 
terror to their heart. They despair of their former 
guest’s return. He seems to them now but a faded 
vision. But time tells. They become more re- 
conciled to her whom they still fail to understand. 
They listen to her eagerly as she tells of her hidden 
treasure. But they are the more puzzled, since 
she has always seemed to them poor. They cannot 
readily believe that she has riches, nor can they 
otherwise interpret the mystic meaning of her 
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words. But one day, watching her as she was 
again speaking of her possessions, I saw her unclasp 
her mantle, and allowing it to fall from her shoul- 
ders, disclose to their astonished gaze the back 
part of the lining embroidered with pearls. She 
then produced from one of its folds a tiny casket. 
As she proceeded to open it her countenance changed 
greatly, growing even radiant, while she drew from 
its velvet recesses four diamonds, varying in size 
and lustre. Presenting one to each member of the 
family, the largest and most brilliant to the one 
whose spirit had grown most strong and gentle 
under her influence, she quickly rehabited herself, 
and with the new light still beaming in her face 
bade them farewell. They stood bewildered, when 
lo! at the door they saw her brother waiting to 
enter. With mingled feelings they gaze upon the 
retreating figure, till they have sufficiently recovered 
themselves to welcome once more their guest of 
the shining garb. As I looked at him, he seemed 
to have caught the shadow of gloom which had 
just passed from his sister. But I quickly discovered 
that it was only the shadow of wisdom, which 
tempers the rays of mirth. A voice then whispered 
in my ear: “‘ Thus Joy and Sorrow walk this earth, 
the alternate guests of men.” And I awoke. 
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HONOUR OR SHAME ? 


MERCIFUL God! have we fallen so low 

That we calmly gaze on a river of blood, 

While the river of tears continues to flow, 

And men to the slaughter like sheep must still go ? 
Can nobody stem the flood ? 


Honour and glory? ’tis nothing but shame, 

A shame that will brand men for ever and aye; 

If this be the price in the market of kings 

For honour, then thrones are despicable things, 
For which not a soul need die. 


A glamour that’s false over warfare is thrown, 

A glamour and show that is nought but a snare; 

And a nation’s thirst for a nation’s blood, 

Just proves that its honour is deep in the mud 
Its justice and mercy—Where ? 


What will it avail, this freedom so-called, 

This triumph, at such a mad cost to be gained ? 

No money will dry up the widow’s tears, 

While the sobs of the fatherless sound in her ears ; 
Free? By heaven we’re doubly chained, 
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NEATH AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD 


OncE more Nature has donned her summer robes, 
and sent out her invitations to a banquet of beauty. 
But she has so many tables that we are bewildered 
in our choice; while our friends in no way lessen 
the difficulty by pointing in all directions at once 
to the places of most bewitching interest. Amongst 
such the little town of Neath, away down in South 
Wales, lying in the very bosom of the picturesque 
delights for which old Cambria is so famous, we 
think deserves honourable mention. ‘‘ Shut out” 
from ‘‘ the rude world,” it presents at the end of 
every street such a sketch from the Great Artist’s 
own folio, that we soon forget in the lustre of its 
setting, anything that the jewel may lack in itself. 
The hills around, richly and variously clothed, 
transfix us in admiration of their changing charms, 
as the cloud-shadows chase each other across their 
brows at noon, or into their dark sides at evening 
shoot the fast red rays of sunset. A walk through 
the Gnoll by winding paths and rippling streams, 
up steep ascents, each turn giving a fresh view 
into the valley, affords a fair specimen of the 
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pleasures which daily await the tourist. The ruins 
of Neath Abbey, near to the long Drummer, from 
which eminence Cromwell fired upon its once calm 
security, claim a share of attention ; while a morn- 
ing’s drive from Cadoxton, through the length of 
the Vale, is exhilarating to a degree. 
Enchantment at best but feebly expressed, 
By artist most skilful or poet most blest. 

And when tired, if it be possible to become so, of 
the luxurious green, a ten miles’ journey will dis- 
close the blue of Swansea Bay; a whirl round it 
on a steam car, and you are at the renowned Mum- 
bles, and passing along the rock at Madame Patti’s 
expense, called by the natives Patti's Drive, you 
reach the crown of the headland and come near 
to the Lighthouse, the fame of whose heroines has 
been so pathetically sung by Mr. Clement Scott. 
Wales is truly a fascinating neighbour, but when we 
think of her language it makes us cry Ach! with 
an almost genuine Welsh gurgle. But the Celt is 
an oral gymnast. 
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TALKERS AND NON-TALKERS 


THE gold of reticence is rare. 

Some one has said: ‘‘ Never get intoxicated with 
talking. Then you blab secrets, anger your friends, 
show your ignorance, turn insincere, manifest your 
conceit, teach when you should listen, say more 
than you mean, become illogical, grow tedious, 
dogmatize on points on which an hour ago you 
were sceptical, rudely monopolize the conversation, 
shout down adversaries you cannot silence by 
reason, play the buffoon, and turn dotard before 
your time.” Would this were written upon the © 
doorposts of our houses, and the pillars of all our 
temples. 

The men and women who have the most wonderful 
things to say seldom possess the gift of talking. 
If they do relate an adventure, or speak of a per- 
sonal exploit, it is done briefly, and in an apologetic 
manner, lest they be found guilty of boasting. It 
is said: “‘ Longfellow talked so little about himself 
that he would have a book of poems in circulation 
‘before the members of his family were aware it 
was in the hands of the printer,’’ Some say it is 
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only a slight difficulty in starting that many re- 
served persons find. And they tell us of Macaulay, 
and of Carlyle, who, though he was actually shaken 
one evening by Professor Blackie, who had long 
been observing Mrs. Carlyle’s vain attempts to say 
something, and adjured to let his wife speak, still 
persisted in keeping “ the bit in his teeth and running 
away with the conversation.”” But we should not 
forget Swift, whose rule was, when he had spoken 
a minute, to pause and see if the spirit had moved 
any one else. Doubtless, it is often the intellectual 
ground floors belonging to the quiet people which 
are not capacious enough. Their mental stock gets 
muddled for want of room, and while they are 
looking for a particular article, the opportunity of 
dispensing it goes. 

The people from whom it is difficult to extract 
a promise are among the non-talkers ; and we like 
them on account of the great certainty of fulfil- 
ment when it is extracted. 

A multitude of words still darkens counsel; and 
men implore us to be more concise in our arguments, 
brief in our expositions, and plain in our requests. 
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A TRUCE FOR CHRISTMAS? 


WE marvel how ye dare to lay 
That word which stands for peace 
Upon your lips, while yet ye slay, 
And human lifeblood drips. 
Whoever drives a battle car 
Has nought to do with Bethlehem’s star. 


But stay, perchance the angels might, 
If ye stilled your guns on that blessed night, 
Sing something ; 
Something to soothe the passing souls, 
Whose names with blood-red hands ye trace 
Upon the great death-rolls. 
An angel’s tear maybe might fall 
Upon some pallid face 
In the holy place 
Of a mother’s. 


But oh! the Christmas festival, 
On such a field to keep, 

Is enough to make the devils laugh, 
And all the angels weep ! 


x 
& 
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AS LITTLE CHILDREN 


WE are exhorted in the Scriptures to become “ as 
little children.”” Indeed, except we become as such, 
we are not to enter the kingdom. 

What are the characteristics of a child? We 
think they should be love, trust, and obedience. 
But, in our relation to the great All-Father, we 
would fain have understanding as one of them, and 
not only one of them, but a precedent. How 
gladly we would obey, we say, if only we could 
know why such and such obedience is required of 
us. We would like to have a little more insight 
into the method of our training. We are weary of 
our eyes being holden. Now, it is possible for the 
light of knowledge to shine on the path of duty 
done, but there can be no such illumination of a 
way untrod. The thoughts of a parent are not the 
thoughts of his child. How could they be? If 
children derived no pleasure from, and found no 
peace in ought but the things they understood, 
what a poor pittance of delight their childhood 
would be! We cannot imagine anything so un- 
natural as a child consuming itself and all its joys 
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in the fever of its perplexities, though it may some- 
times vent impotent wrath on the things which give 
it pain. But children are ever more ready to show 
their love by words and caresses than to prove it 
by the sterling test of obedience. 

“Tf ye love Me, keep My commandments.” That 
is what every parent says to every child. And yet 
we count it ofttimes a hard saying from the one 
Parent Who is never fickle, and cannot err; Who 
alone sees the full stretch of our hopes, and to what 
their tendrils are clinging ; and Who, moreover, has 
promised to “‘ give us our heart’s desire,’ having 
of all parents the power alone to do so. True, 
“clouds of darkness’? may be “‘ round about Him,” 
but they are only the clouds of our own ignorance. 
If we really believe that ‘justice and judgment 
are the habitation of His throne ’’—and what man 
or woman is there who could not by some experi- 
ence in their life-journey testify that i 7s—we 
should trust and obey as becometh good children, 
whose winsome charm is the smiling faith which 
leads their tiny feet to tread the path they do not 
know. 


s 
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THE ACTUAL AND THE IDEAL 


THE eye of the true artist is ever directed to the 
spot upon his canvas which requires alteration and 
improvement. Not until he has attained his ideal 
will he allow himself to gaze with contentment 
upon the whole picture. That is well. But when 
we contemplate the picture of life, we find mistakes 
there which cannot be corrected, colourings which 
cannot be rubbed out, shadows which cannot be 
chased, and he who determines not to be happy 
while these remain will never find his cup of misery 
empty. Man cannot mend earth’s “ broken arcs,”’ 
so ‘tis wise to wait patiently until Heaven reveals 
the “ perfect round.” 

The actual and the ideal do not unite in this 
world. The crowning peaks of perfection are ever 
in the skies. 
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TEARS 


TEAR-STAINED faces! What a sea of them, daily 
upturned from this suffering earth in mute appeal 
to Heaven! Notwithstanding, we feel there is a 
key to life’s painful problem somewhere, and anon 
we catch the healing whisper, “‘ Allis well.” Blessed 
be our Creator for His gift of faith! It is the 
sight and hearing of the soul; yea, and its touch. 
A subtile and powerful threefold sense, which per- 
ceiveth immortality. St. Paul developed it until 
he was able to speak of “ these light afflictions, 
which are but for a moment.” To St. John it 
was the telescope which revealed this far-off vision 
of tearless eyes. 

We sing sometimes, “‘ Tears are not always for 
sadness’; nevertheless, they are a sign of grief, 
from infancy to age. There are people whose hearts 
may “‘ bleed, what time their tears are dry”’; but 
tears are not therefore a sign of weakness. They 
are humanizing; a tearful eye and a callous heart 
are seldom twins. 

“And God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes.” Then let not sorrow slip the leash of 
reason; for there cometh the time when there shall 
be “ neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there 


be any more pain.” 
D 
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» NO MORE 


My God, how can I bear the thought, 
That I must walk this earth 
With sightless eyes, and view no more 
The beauties of my native shore, 
The land which gave me birth ? 


A limb I would have gladly spared, 
Yea, rather been denied 
The sweetest songs, if asked my choice, 
The music of a loved one’s voice, 
Oh, would that I had died. 


But, no, I must be brave and strive 
To gain the higher mark, 
Though now before me there may be 
A fight with foes I cannot see, 
A journey in the dark. 


One prayer with lifted hands I make, 
That I might once forget 
The horrors of that fatal day, 
The demon guns, the fiends at play, 
The sights which round me met. 
When upon foreign soil I stood, 
For King and country’s sake : 
Oh, Father, from my burning brain, 
The mem’ry of that awful plain 
In Thy dear mercy take. 
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WHY DO WE LOVE DICKENS 


“But we do not all love him,” somebody says. 
True, the subject has been gravely discussed “‘ that 
as a delineator of character, Dickens is, and has 
been, much overrated.’’ But we do not fear what 
discussion can do unto him; the majority, we 
think, will continue to pay homage at his shrine 
in spite of any effort put forth to prove their wor- 
ship blind devotion. 


CHARACTER AND CARICATURE 


The first reason which occurs to us for answer 
to our question is, that his books are comprehen- 
sible. He speaks, as it were, in every man’s own 
tongue, wherein he was born, the universal lan- 
guage of the heart, in which the rustic is as fluent 
as the lord of high degree. It may be argued that 
he deals in caricature rather than character; we 
would like to maintain that he simply emphasizes 
the one by the other. In the opinion of his chief 
critic, he has had but few compeers during the 
eight centuries of our civilized existence. He could 
be Punch without giving offence, a satirist with- 
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out his sting: and within the cycle of the hundred 
years just closed, one Dickens only has appeared 
in all the firmament of our novelistic heaven. 
Where his sketches seem grotesque, it is only by 
reason of their enlarged proportions, and not from 
any sacrifice of symmetry. It is this enlargement ~ 
which makes us loathe villainy as we should, and 
compels the most phlegmatic mind to perceive 
and admire virtue. We do not think twice to 
form our opinion of his villains or heroes, we 
applaud or condemn at first sight. The lovable 
maidens, and homely worthies of both sexes, shine 
with radiance amid the gloom created by his mer- 
cenary wretches, and peculiarly unamiable wives : 
while the long-suffering husbands, and _ ill-used 
little boys, excite in our bosoms a sympathy un- 
told. He shows us human nature, and we can but 
choose to see. It is well, sometimes, to have our 
paradoxical complexities brought before us, but 
the majority of intellects prefer the study of char- 
acters with traits not too mysteriously combined. 


THE PEOPLE’S FRIEND 


In this respect Dickens has been and will remain 
the people’s friend. His works are a recreation, 
and an inspiration, at the same time. ‘‘ Be good 
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and happy” is the text of every volume. He 
delights to show us cheerful faces, the dial-plates 
of liberal natures and tender hearts. And in this 
clever and sceptical age the simple old-fashioned 
heart of man stands within some danger. We are 
getting clogged with theories, and bewildered by 
the host of organized attempts to prove them. 
Dickens’ philosophy is plain; he does not entangle 
us in any meshes of mystery, but scatters clear 
and wholesome axioms through all his pages. He 
saw life through the best make of optimistic spec- 
tacles; and we cannot resist the influence of a 
sanguine soul. 


DICKENS AND CHRISTMAS 


Who has suffused the cold pale face of winter 
with such a ruddy glow, or thrown round the silver 
hairs of old Father Christmas such a halo of glory ? 
It is impossible to read his Carol without some 
generous instinct rising within us. Its dramatis 
persone, real and ghostly, are eloquent with mean- 
ing. The transparent folds of his imagination 
drape sound and solemn truths. “ Blessings on 
your kind heart,” wrote his friend Jeffrey to him, 
when the book came out. ‘‘ You should be happy 
yourself, for you may be sure you have done 
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more good by this little publication, fostered more 
kindly feelings, and prompted more positive acts 
of beneficence, than can be traced to all the pulpits 
and confessionals in Christendom since Christmas 
1842.” He also received grateful letters from 
multitudes of strangers unable to express them- 
selves in literary language, but whose sentiments 
were warm and true. And when his next Christ- 
mas story, The Chimes, was published, which he 
wrote at Genoa, and found the title for in a sudden 
“clang and clash of all its steeples,” Jeffrey, after 
speaking of the displeasure it would give to the | 
selfish and cowardly, said to him again: “ The 
good and the brave are with you and the truth 
also.” 
A MAKER OF MIRTH AND SUNSHINE 

And if his hilarity is a little boisterous some- 
times, his laughter is never to be confounded with 
the laughter of fools; for with all his humour, 
there blends a pathos which renders him inimi- 
table. There are those who take life too seriously, 
as well as too flippantly; but Dickens will not 
permit us to be either morbid or frivolous. He 
seeks to make us lighthearted, but, at the same 
time, kindles the desire to righteously fulfil life’s 
duties, and consider its obligations. What viva- 
city he must have possessed, and how it must 
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have sparkled in his countenance! Leigh Hunt 
said of his face: ‘‘ It has the life and soul in it of 
fifty human beings.’ “ Light and motion flashed 
from every part of it,’ said Forster. And Mrs. 
Carlyle said: ‘It was as if made of steel.”’ We 
do not wonder that he lay awake all one night 
in a state of lively mirth over certain of his own 
comic creations, when one cannot read him in soli- 
tude with a sober face, nor hear him ably recited 
without falling into risible convulsions. He is, 
indeed, the irresistible. He brought much sun- 
shine into the world, and he has left a vast quan- 
tity behind him. We can easily believe, as we 
read his letters bubbling over with fun, that “no 
one so constantly recalled to his friends the des- 
cription Johnson gave of Garrick, as the cheerfullest 
man of the age.” Of course, we do not forget 
that he was a man of abounding health, rejoicing 
in the fact that he was “ bolt upright, staunch at 
the knees, a deep sleeper, a hearty eater.’”’ We 
think of other wits who excite explosive merriment, 
but we feel happiest when we laugh with Dickens. 


HIS EXPERIENCES 


The world gave him a cold reception in his early 
years, but he squared his tiny fists manfully in 
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the face of fortune till she ceased to buffet him, 
and ere he had well reached young-manhood, a wide 
door was opened for him in the Temple of Fame 
which has never since been closed against him. 
From the delicate and neglected child sprang the 
strong and famous man. What he regarded, at 
the time, as death blows, proved to be the life © 
spring of all his success. His childish eyes did 
not become so familiar with the interior of the 
pawnshop and the debtor’s prison for nought, and 
his faithful performance of the menial tasks which 
were for a time assigned to his small hands, streng- 
thened the soul within him while he knew it not. 

It was said of Mrs. Siddons, on one occasion, 
“she did not act, she was Lady Macbeth.” We 
may say of Charles Dickens, many times, he did 
not imagine, he experienced. And how keen his 
powers of observation were! The eighteen months 
which he spent at the “ dry drudgery of the desk’s 
dead wood ”’ at Blackmore’s, resulted in his giving 
such descriptions of life in a lawyer’s office, that 
we could not get from many men were they to 
pass their whole existence in one. What he had 
felt and seen, he made known in his delightful manner 
unto us. In later years, when disclosing for the 
first time to his dear friend Forster, the details of 
the dark period of his childhood, he said: “I 
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know that but for the mercy of God, I might easily 
have been, for any care that was taken of me, a 
little robber or a little vagabond.” Well might he 
write with a purpose, and the keynote of his works 
be courage. 


HELPING THE POOR 


On the occasion of his visit to America in 1842, 
his biographer says: “‘ Daniel Webster told the 
Americans that Dickens had done more already 
to ameliorate the condition of the English poor 
than all the statesmen Great Britain had sent into 
Parliament.”’ He (Dickens) must have been greatly 
struck with the contrast presented by the New 
England towns, when he said, “‘ A flaming sword 
in the air would not attract so much attention as 
a beggar in the streets.” He did, truly, fight 
against the existing social evils in a way that none 
could resent, neither could they resist ; though he 
must have made a few ears tingle. 


THE IDOL OF THE PUBLIC 


This great English novelist was not one of the 
men who are persecuted during their lifetime, and 
idolized after their death. His genius was ac- 
knowledged as soon as displayed. It is interesting 
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to be told how he described himself dropping the 
MS. of his first published piece, A Dinner at Poplar 
Walk, ‘‘stealthily one evening at twilight, with 
fear and trembling, into a dark letter-box in a 
dark office up a dark court in Fleet Street,” and 
of his agitation and tears of joy and pride, on 
purchasing the magazine at a shop in the Strand, 
to find it ‘“‘in all the glory of print.” And so 
rapidly did the magic of his fancies work, that 
sixty thousand copies of Master Humphrey's Clock 
were sold on the first day of publication, and orders 
received for ten thousand more. His honour began 
in his own country, waxed great the instant he 
stepped over the border, and across the ocean 
grew into unprecedented praise. His transatlantic 
reception burst all the bonds of ordinary enthu- 
siasm. He was lionized to the last degree of possi- 
bility. When he showed himself by day, the 
streets were lined with an adoring crowd, and he 
was serenaded by night. He was the guest at 
public dinners, for which tickets were issued at £3 
each, and his invitations to balls and parties were 
almost numberless. He was waylaid at every 
turn. His hotels were besieged, and he was obliged 
to appoint two hours every day to the ceremony 
of handshaking, and sometimes to hold a levee 
on the deck of a steamboat. And he was assured 
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by Dr. Channing that all this was “‘ no nonsense, 
and no common feeling,” but “all heart.” But 
for so determinedly showing the courage of his 
convictions concerning international copyright, 
his grand tour would have been one long ovation, 
one ceaseless round of applause, and every sen- 
tence connected with his name, a eulogy. 

To show what the Americans thought of his 
portrayal of character, we quote part of a sen- 
tence from his letter of invitation to the dinner 
in New York. Assuring him that he will find him- 
self no stranger among them, it goes on to say 
“that genius with which you have been so signally 
gifted, and which your pen has directed with such 
consummate skill in delineating every passion and 
sympathy and peculiarity of the human mind, has 
secured to you a passport to all hearts.’’ And Bret 
Harte’s poem, entitled “ Dickens in Camp,” written 
on the news of his death, was a loving tribute to 
his far-extended fame. 


PICTURE BOOKS OF LIFE 


And how real his characters were to him! for 
which reason they possess the breath of life for 
us. How he called them his friends, and reluc- 
tantly parted from them, when the time came for 
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him to send them.forth on their mission. Of the 
death of “ Little Nell,” he says: “I shan’t recover 
it for a long time. Nobody will miss her like I 
shall.”’ 

Dickens is distinctly healthy reading. Not be- 
cause the element of sensation is absent, but because 
it is subordinate. It is the literature which is all 
sensation, the book which is one lurid flash from 
cover to cover, that harms, and carries its confid- 
ing reader Heaven knows where ! 

Though we may not deem the fact that his hos- 
pitable hosts are the soul of joviality a sufficient 
reason for our quite sanctioning the imbibing of 
such an amazing quantity of punch in Pickwick, 
and though there may be a trifle more swearing 
than appears absolutely necessary in Nicholas 
Nickleby, yet the unalloyed charm of David Copper- 
field and Bleak House alone inspire in us a love 
which would hide a much greater multitude of 
sins, and stamp his works with something very 
near the hallmark of perfection. We may also 
feel slightly handicapped when he introduces about 
thirty different people for us to keep in remem- 
brance in one volume ; for it is like attending the 
drama or studying a whole gallery of portraits to 
sit down to Dickens. Who but he could work so 
many wires with such consummate skill ? Well 
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might the old charwoman exclaim to Mrs. 
Hogarth, “‘ Lawk, ma’am! I thought that three or 
four men must have put together Dombey.” But 
when we recollect how much of the ethereal wisdom 
of the poet evades an entrance to the more practi- 
cal mind, we are grateful for such a good, and 
universally beloved teacher in the school of fiction. 
Indeed, all men may learn many lessons from his 
picture books of life. 


MY. TITLES 
THE KAISER’S SOLILOQUY 


“THE Crazy Kaiser’’ was the first 
To set their caustic pen athirst, 
“Chief lunatic”? they dared to call 
Me, who would be lord of all 

The nations, and of kings the King ; 
(What insults British journals fling.) 
As if to make me downright vexed, 
“The Prince of Vanity’ came next ; 
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“Mad Dog of, Europe,” Well, I'll say 
To that, Be quick and clear my way ; 
“A Human Vampire,” then they cried, 
(I'll make no comment, let that slide.) 
‘Hell Hound,” that’s worse, for now I fear 
A blunder that will cost me dear. 

And lo! their pen is not yet dry, 
Another epithet they try ; 

They call me “‘ Butcher of Berlin,” 
Proclaim I am a man of sin. 

Oh! such stupendous titles shake 

My throne beneath me, make me quake; 
Nor could I dream my royal line 

Would ever register them mine. 

The nations all shall feel my rod, 

Yea, am I not the Sword of God? 

But if my coronet’s removed, 

A huge mistake my actions proved ; 
And I’m of Fatherland bereft, 

There’ll be the seat of Satan left. 
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ELOCUTION 


Ir has been said, ‘““ Not one man in ten can read a 
paragraph in a newspaper so that to listen to him 
is a pleasure, not a pain.’ And further, that but 
one in a million knows how to read. If this be 
true, the study of elocution is no superfluous one. 
It is an art which touches all sorts and conditions 
of men. But not until it ceases to be a matter for 
surprise when “sound” from the public speaker 
is found to be “an echo to the sense,” will this 
art have received just consideration. It is natural 
to become unnatural when speaking before people, 
and nervous self-consciousness is a foe which attacks 
even the giants of moral courage and intellectual 
power, and makes the Englishman sigh for the 
charming ‘“‘ abandon ”’ of his continental neighbour. 

Oral instruction takes the quickest route to the 
understanding ; hence, it is wise to offer it every 
facility, for talent without training will remain as 
unchiselled marble, without form and void of 
beauty. “It is the first law of success,’’ said one, 
that ‘“‘ nothing is gained without infinite pains,” 
and patient attention to detail is assuredly the price 
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to be paid for the accomplishment of all artistic 
work. | 

Elocution lends a distinctive charm to the singer, 
but of the practice required to secure this crowning 
effect few of the enraptured know. Recitative 
power is not so much a matter of inspiration that 
it needs no guidance. Those who have a genius 
for music will, if possible, place themselves under 
good tuition. The same assistance is necessary for 
those who show an aptitude for the higher study 
of elocution. True, in either case nature supplies 
the “electric spark,’ but art will ever be in re- 
quisition to fan it to a perfect flame. Talent and 
technics should unite. 

To render with effect the words of another im- 
plies a mental acumen capable of grasping the 
ideas embodied in those words, though no two 
artistes will have precisely the same conception of 
them. The able reciter is a concentrated dramatis 
persone and scenic artist. The intellect and 
emotions work in harmony; the points are seen, 
the pathos felt. Gesture and facial expression are 
controlled by the emotions. Thus, the “art of 
action ’’ can have no defined rules beyond a few 
to enhance its gracefulness, which, combined with 
appropriateness, are its two great requirements. 
The ancient “‘ Declaimer ” put a high estimate upon 
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appropriate gesture. He practised for hours before 
a steel mirror ere he considered himself prepared 
to meet his audience. The question of how much 
action shall be put into a piece must be decided 
by the style of it and the reciter’s own discretion. 
If it be highly descriptive, then will action render 
the description vivid; or it may be that expression 
of face and tone will supply the chief need. That 
effect is by no means dependent upon gesticulation 
is a fact which should be borne well in mind. It 
is because “‘ action, as an assistance to words, is 
not with the English a natural gift,” that we require 
to study it. We are not “ fluent in the language 
of the limbs.” It is perfectly true that ‘no men 
are more ready with their hands when they have 
anything to do, or more awkward when they have 
anything to say.’”’ How to dispose them under 
the latter condition is often a real problem to an 
Englishman. 

But the abundant and graceful gestures of the 
French are the outcome of their natural vivacity. 
A little of their brilliance, compounded with our 
solidity, would be valuable. Learning to carry the 
arms easily is the first acquirement with regard to 
action. There should be no angularities. ‘‘ An 
ill-bred tone, an angular movement,” Dr. Holmes 


said, “‘ betrays a coarse fibre and cheap training.” 
E 
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It is a rare pleasure to see the fingers of a speaker 
so curved as not to appear stiff-jointed. Of course, 
in ‘‘energetic appeal’’ and “ violent repulsion,” 
they will naturally stiffen. The wrist should be 
supple, that the hand may move independently of 
the arm, that is, the raising of the latter should 
be preparatory to the raising of the former. There 
should be a reason for, and a definite meaning in, 
every gesture. Entire quiescence is much more 
acceptable than aimless and monotonous motions, 
expressive neither of sentiment nor scene. The 
student of elocution should be careful to avoid all 
mannerisms. Habits unconsciously formed may be 
involuntarily indulged until they become the fast 
enemies of a public reputation. Happy is the 
speaker who has no such unpleasant marks of 
distinction. In the matter of facial expression, if 
the features are mobile, and what is spoken be 
felt, the countenance will be a faithful index of 
each changing mood. Sympathy will make an ex- 
pressionless face and mechanical action impossible. 
The emotional instinct will tell us which are the 
“rapid passages,” and when to make the ‘“ rheto- 
rical pause.” 

The colouring of speech with the various passions, 
through the medium of inflexion and modulation, 
has been aptly called “emotional emphasis.” 
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Tones are as significant as words, and indeed highly 
expressive without them. They compose the pri- 
mary language, and animals speak and understand 
it almost equally well with man. No education is 
needed in order to acquire appropriate tones for 
daily intercourse: we never think of choosing a 
solemn one to show our gladness in ordinary con- 
_ versation, and yet in pulpit and on platform the 
sound of the voice is often in direct antithesis to 
sentiment. Well may it be said, if an actor recite 
the Lord’s Prayer, the familiar sentences pass 
almost beyond recognition. Perpetual monotone 
and the use of incorrect tones are alike to be depre- 
cated, but only by means of oral exercises can 
full command of modulation be gained. A pro- 
duction which could not pass a critical editor, or 
find its way into print without grave indignities 
being committed against the “ canons of composi- 
tion,’ may be made to shine with the radiance of 
a skilful rendering. 

We will glance at the mechanical side of the art 
of elocution,—the qualities to be acquired by means 
of the physical organism. Voice is defined as 
“sound produced in the larynx by the vibration 
of the vocal cords, when struck from below by a 
current of air from the lungs.” We know that 
the movable frame of the chest is capable of being 
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enlarged by the elevation of the ribs and the de- 
scent of the diaphragm, and that the lungs expand 
in proportion. In ordinary breathing the process 
is hardly observed ; but when we take a full inspir- 
ation, and bring the respiratory muscles into full 
play, we are at once conscious of the expansion. 
If voice is to be produced, this machinery must 
have full scope for its working, in nowise be ham- 
pered by tight clothing. We are told that a man 
of average height is able, after a complete inspira- 
tion, to expel from the lungs by a forced expiration 
no less than 225 cubic inches of air, and that after 
this expiration a deposit of rog still remains, giving | 
a total of 334. That in sitting the capacity is 
lessened to about 265, and in lying down to 230 
inches. The larynx, or voice-box, as it has been 
called, is placed upon the top of the windpipe, that 
circular tube composed of gristly rings, which 
divides as it enters the chest, forming the air passage 
to each lung, and as it penetrates them subdivides ~ 
into the bronchial tubes. The “ vibrating lips,” 
or vocal cords contained within this wonderful 
instrument, are “‘ capable of the most astonishing 
rapidity of movement,’ and from them have come 
the most bewitching of musical sounds. And this 
unique construction is contained within the space 
of about one inch by one-third. In seeking quality 
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of voice we should remember that the cavities of 
the nose are formed so as to “‘ temperate the air,” 
that it may not “‘ strike cold ”’ into the vocal organs, 
and also to purify it. We thus conclude that 
breathing through the nose, and keeping the mouth 
closed when in the open air, will tend to soften 
and enrich the tones. 

Articulation is a volume of sound broken up into 
syllables, though it is possible to articulate 
without vocal sound, for we may whisper our 
words. 

Mr. Ruskin said: ‘A well-educated gentleman 
is above all learned in the peerage of word, and 
whatever word he pronounces, he pronounces 
rightly.” Truly they must “learn to read slow” 
who aspire to such perfection, and “‘ other graces ”’ 
will be gained after first and strictly observing this 
injunction. Correct pronunciation asks that one 
word shall be finished before another is commenced, 
no matter how disobliging a final consonant may 
be to the initial one of a word following, in regard 
to the articulating organs. Every letter should be 
made to do its duty. The precision exercised in 
the adjustment of a hat is remarkable, while slip- 
shod speech is constantly indulged in, and allowed 
to pass without comment. But imperfect. utter- 
ance would be much more rare if parents took a 
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truer interest in the early development of this 
faculty in their children, instead of simply seeing 
the humorous side of their infantile errors of speech. 
As to the method of mutilating a word, we may 
slip a letter, that is, silence it when it should speak, 
as memry instead of memory. We may crowd one 
in, as covetious instead of covetous ; we may make 
them speak when they should be silent, as golden 
instead of gold. It is of equal importance to know 
both when and how a letter should speak. 

There are speakers possessed of zeal without 
knowledge in the matter of pronunciation, which 
invariably leads to the vocalizing of mute vowels, 
or the rolling of r where it should glide unobtru- 
sively ; though we are inclined to be lenient with 
the latter offence, seeing that all persons are not 
able to creditably perform this lingual gymnastic. 
But we perceive that clear articulation, without a 
thorough acquaintance with orthoepy, only serves 
to intensify error. “An English letter, like an 


actor, plays many parts’’; as, also, do certain 
words, according to that ingenious piece of com- 


position entitled ‘‘A Frenchman’s Difficulties,” 
which describes so vividly the distress which may 
be experienced by a foreigner among our multitudi- 
nous boxes. Well might Voltaire wish the plague 
to take one-half of our incorrigible language and 
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the ague the other, when he discovered the different 
manner in which we pronounce these two words, 
which orthographically are so much alike. But 
plain rules and no exceptions would destroy the 
pomp of learning, and make life much too easy, 
if not inane. 

It has been said that English people do not open 
their mouths. To this we answer, ‘‘ We are not a 
garrulous nation, and we live in a damp climate.”’ 
But the observation is significant to the elocutionist 
who has spent much time in unloosing the bars of 
tongue and lips.. Upon the right use of the various 
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sounds of the “ vowels which flow and murmur ”’ 
straight from the pharynx depends true purity of 
speech, speech which is refined without affectation. 
Upon these open sounds the consonants perform 
their skilful manipulations, and we agree with 
Oliver Wendell Holmes when he says, “‘ There is a 
_ fascination in the mere sound of articulated breath.” 
Many persons will show their disapproval of “ neg- 
ligent speech’”’ by consulting a Dictionary for the 
locality of accent, but give little attention to the 
vowel sounds. Mr. Stephen Jones complained, 
half a century ago, of ‘‘ the vicious pronunciation 
of i when occurring in the middle of a word.”’ The 
complaint may be echoed still, for it is still ‘ cor- 
tuptly changed into u,”’ and qualzty is rendered 
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qualuty by those who should know better. And 
how commonly are the words glad, glean, class, 
clown, etc., falsified into dlad, dlean, élass, and 
flown. Duke is often converted into dewk, which 
is quite as erroneous as dook. 

The text for the present age appears to be: Seek 
first the development of muscle. It would be well 
if this were applied to oral gymnastics, for the 
benefit of the organs of articulation. There is need 
to render more mobile the muscles of the lips. “ Of 
all features of the face,” it is said, “‘ the lips are 
most expressive of intellect and culture, for, in the 
lower types of humanity, they are thick and in- 
flexible, the language uncouth and clumsy.” The 
most essential quality of a speaker, that is ‘“ clear- 
ness, or power of spreading over great spaces and 
penetrating obstructions, is dependent upon the 
manner of delivery.” This has been proved by 
those who have but comparatively feeble voices, 
but who articulate distinctly, making themselves 
heard in large buildings. 

Next to articulation, necessary for the pronun- 
ciation of a syllable, is accent, which is equally 
necessary for the proper prounciation of a word. 
If one syllable be not distinguished from another, 
the word will be “ without form and void of sense.” 
Pronunciation is, of course, subject to change, as 
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are words themselves. We may apply the follow- 
ing lines from Pope to either : 


“In words as fashions the same rule will hold, 
Alike fantastic if too new or old; _ 
Be not the first by whom the new are tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside.” 


Grammatical emphasis stands in the same rela- 
tion to the sentence that articulation and accent 
do to the syllable and word: it conveys the mean- 
ing. But it is that part of elocution which emi- 
nently depends upon the understanding. If it be 
but slightly misplaced, the meaning may be entirely 
changed. The simple question, Is John coming 
home to-morrow ? may, according to the emphasis, 
have four distinct meanings. 

Mr. Brandram very significantly distinguishes 
between the combined power of articulation, accent, 
and emphasis, in which, he says, “lies the force 
and energy of speech, by which man is convinced,” 
and what he calls the “‘ grace of speech,” or the 
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“‘ persuasive power’ of the tones. Certainly there 
is a wide difference, and a man may be persuaded 
to do that which he is fully convinced is wrong. 
Unparalleled is the power of eloquence when all 
its constituent parts are united. 

We read in the life of Sheridan, where it speaks 


of the impeachment of Warren Hastings, that ‘“‘ The 
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late Mr. Logan ... author of a most masterly 


defence of Mr. Hastings, went that day to the 
House of Commons prepossessed for the accused 
and against the accuser. At the expiration of the 
first hour of Sheridan’s speech he said to a friend, 
‘ All this is declamatory assertion without proof’ ; 
when the second was finished, ‘ This is a most 
wonderful oration.’ At the close of the third, 
‘Mr. Hastings has acted most unjustifiably’; the 
fourth, ‘ Mr. Hastings is a most atrocious criminal ’ ; 
and at last, ‘ Of all monsters of iniquity, the most 
enormous is Warren Hastings.’ ”’ 

The marvellous oratory of Sheridan is not sur- 
prising when we are told that his father 
actor with an almost fanatical enthusiasm for elo- 
cution.” 

Smoothness and sweetness of voice ‘‘ depend upon 
the perfect closure of the slit of the glottis at regular 
intervals.” Volume depends upon the pharynx. 
Pitch, or modulation, is the number of vibrations 
produced by the vocal cords in one second. The 
smaller the number, consequent upon the greater 
relaxation of the cords, the lower will be the note, 
or vice versa. Loudness, or intensity, is the ‘‘ extent 
of amplitude” of these vibrations, and depends 
upon the lungs and the “range of vibration ”’ 
given. But, as it is not necessary to shout in order 
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to make an audience hear, intensity should never 
be allowed to become master of pitch. Singers 
have been reminded that it is not their mission 
“to astound,’ but to ‘“‘ charm, soothe, and de- 
light.” It may be that speakers must sometimes 
reverse this reminder, but it should be in relation 
to matter, and not manner. In the “art to con- 
ceal the art” the perfection of the art of elocution 
lies. 


CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS 


THE boast of the Chinese is their ancient origin, 
which goes so far back into the shadowy realm of 
bygone ages that their birth is authentically regis- 
tered 2,000 years before Christ. Their history com- 
prises no less than six hundred and eighty-eight 
volumes. The characteristic which calls for most 
primary notice is that which reveals itself in their 
propitiation of the dead, which in China may almost 
be said to be the all-absorbing purpose of the living. 
The rites of ancestral worship may on no account 
be subjected to an iota of neglect, and where there 
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is no male offspring to perform them, they will 
beg, buy, or steal ‘a boy for this important work. 
They find exceptional gratification in having their 
coffins made while their lease of this life seems well 
assured, and their earthly tabernacle shows few 
signs of dissolving. We should scarcely look upon 
such a gruesome object as a pleasing article of fur- 
niture; but a more acceptable gift could not be 
offered to a Chinaman. Their sons take pleasure 
in saving their money in order to present their 
parents with the most costly one possible on their 
sixtieth birthday. 


PROVIDING FOR THE NEXT WORLD 


Funeral reform is much needed among the 
Chinese; but we fear the promulgators of any 
scheme to curtail the expense and ceremony deemed 
necessary to ensconce their departed friends com- 
fortably in the other world would meet with un- 
heard of hostility. They most strictly and firmly 
maintain, that all the material things needful or 
expedient for a man to possess on this side the 
grave will be equally desirable on the other, and 
they have a speedy method of transferring them 
thither, viz., by burning them. Thus, the clothes, 
with various articles of furniture, etc., belonging 
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to the deceased, must be burnt; and especially, 
we are told, must the suit of clothes for cremation 
be good ones, that the late owner may make his 
first appearance in that strange country, well dressed. 
And, all these earthly requisites must continue to 
be supplied at regular intervals. 


CONVENIENT CARDBOARD SUBSTITUTES 


But they make an important distinction between 
the original sacrifice and future gifts; pasteboard 
representations, hereafter, being sufficient for the 
burnt offering. In this way, even houses and 
horses are supplied without seriously affecting the 
survivor's exchequer. Were it not for this wise 
arrangement, it would, indeed, be a ruinous thing, 
in China, to lose a relative by death. As it is, 
in addition to the burning of good clothes and 
useful household furniture, the corpse must be 
dressed in new clothes, and shod with satin boots ; 
and, in the mouth, according to rank, must be 
placed gold, silver, and jewels, copper, and grain. 
Also, the transmittal of money in paper form after- 
wards, must’ be strictly attended to. With regard 
to their offerings of food, the spirits are only sup- 
posed to smell of them; then, the dainty dishes 
are removed from the graves and taken home to 
nourish the corporeal bodies of the living. 
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SPIRIT LAND VERY REAL 


All this to us may seem very ludicrous and piti- 
ful, but we cannot help thinking that the spirit 
land must be very real to the Celestials, which is 
more, we believe, than many devout Englishmen 
feelit to be. The corpse is not buried immediately ; 
but the coffin is placed in one of the tiny houses in 
a place called the City of the Dead, until the geo- 
mancer declares the lucky day for interment, which, 
we can readily conceive, seldom arrives while there 
is hope of further gain in the shape of house-rent 
for the quiet tenant. 

But, to speak seriously, the Chinese have some 
precedent for their instinctive awe of those who 
have mounted to a higher plane of existence and 
penetrated the recesses of the hidden country ; 
for, do not we feel assured that those whom we 
paradoxically speak of as dead are but possessed 
of more abundant life, and does not that mean 
increased power. 


NOBILITY BY EXAMINATION 


Another great characteristic exhibits itself in the 
fact that it is impossible for a Chinaman to inherit 
greatness. They pay no homage to blue blood. 
In the realm of learning, reward follows merit on 
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whatever rung of the social ladder it may be found ; 
and literary greatness gains the highest recognition. 

In an old geographical sketch of China, we read : 
“The literati are reverenced as another species, 
and are the only nobility known. If their birth 
be ever so mean and low, they become mandarins 
of the highest rank in proportion to the extent of 
their learning. On the other hand, however exalted 
their birth may be, they quickly sink into poverty 
and obscurity if they neglect those studies which 
raised their fathers.” The peculiar manner these 
mandarins have of showing that they are men of 
letters, and not engaged in manual work, we scarcely 
admire. Their allowing the finger nails to grow 
enormously long, we do not regard as the best 
physical sign of mental culture. 


A CURIOUS LANGUAGE 


Their spoken language is composed of a few 
hundred words of one syllable; but the various 
modulations of voice, which convey the different 
meanings, serve to elaborate it quite enough to 
ensure discomfiture to European students of it, and 
render an insufficient knowledge thereof a some- 
what dangerous thing. A slight change of inflexion 
may result in a more awkward misfortune than 
that experienced by Lord Elgin, when in China, 
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who, through a small error committed by his inter- 
preter, received a cargo of live eels, instead of a 
supply of potatoes. But the battle is not all on 
one side. In their skirmishes with other tongues, 
they are signally defeated by the letter ‘“‘r,’ when 
it requires rolling. They turn it into 1; thus, a 
person of extremely cheerful disposition, would be 
spoken of in Chinese English as “ velly melly.” 

Their written language now expresses itself by 
means of about fifty thousand different characters. 
(Half a century since, the number was eighty 
thousand.) These doubtless offer great facilities 
to the Chinese author, but it is rather uncertain if 
they are alike advantageous to any one else who 
may attempt to manipulate or decipher them. We 
are not surprised that it should be said to require 
“a head of oak, lungs of brass, nerves of steel, a 
constitution of iron, the patience of Job, and the 
lifetime of Methuselah,’’ to master it! 


A LAND OF STRICT ETIQUETTE 


As though to prove how lightly social rank is in 
itself esteemed, even a princess, in that strange 
Empire, may come from the lowest. Notwith- 
standing, it is a land of formality; and woe to 
the foreigner who offends in the smallest point, if 
it cannot be quickly explained that the crime was 
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committed through ignorance, and without any 
malice aforethought! Their laws of etiquette are 
not to be broken. Rule and ceremony charge the 
air, to the extent of every official, from the highest 
to the lowest, donning his summer or winter costume 
on a certain day, which is duly announced in the 
Peking Gazette. No wonder their Book of Cere- 
monies pertaining to the Palace and life Imperial 
is said to number two hundred volumes. 

They have one custom, which shows how excep- 
tional politeness in one country may be deemed 
the essence of rudeness in another. We refer to 
the first inevitable inquiry by a Chinese host, as 
to the age of the guest whom he delighteth to 
honour. Indeed, so gratifying to them is the idea 
of maturity, that their women, as well as men, 
feel highly flattered when thought to be a few 
years older than they really are. Truly, this is a 
more sensible peculiarity than our English woman’s 
apparent dread of riper years, which, we believe, 
is not altogether unshared by English men. At 
least, it contrasts strangely with the incident related 
of a British lady client, who, when told by her 
lawyer that she must reveal to him her precise 
age, answered, “‘ Well, if you must have it, put 
forty-five, but for goodness sake, write it as 
illegibly as you possibly can.”’ 

F 


» 
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AN ALTERNATIVE FOR A KISS 


Widely varied are the social customs of the 
human family. We, for example, should probably 
feel slightly embarrassed were we expected to kiss 
each friend or acquaintance we met in the street ; 
but if, as the only alternative, we were obliged to— 
adopt the special salutation of the Thibetans, viz., 
the protrusion of the tongue, we should, indeed, 
be in a strait betwixt the two, and find it difficult 
to uproot the idea of derision connected in our 
minds with such an action. When it happens to 
be a superior whom the Thibetans are thus grace- 
fully acknowledging the little member is not drawn 
back until permission is received. 


HATRED OF WASHING 


The Chinese reverence for age is a remarkable 
trait, and when we read of eggs, twenty years pre- 
served, being offered by them as dainty morsels 
to English travellers, we arrive at the conclusion 
that it is born with them. This abnormal venera- 
tion for all things old may possibly account for 
their extreme disregard, or should we say great 
love, of dirt; for dirt is also one of their decided 
features. ‘‘ Dirt—foulest dirt,” exclaims the Eng- 
lish sojourner among this patriarchal people. It 
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would seem that they practise the art of washing 
chiefly for the benefit of European visitors ; though 
we can hardly form a just opinion of the “ native 
washermen,”’ not being accustomed to consider 
laundry work a masculine accomplishment. That 
they have an innate antipathy to water as a purify- 
ing element is plain, for the idea of giving a child 
a good bath is alarming to a Chinese mother. But 
we must be charitable, and not forget Colonel 
Knolly’s mention of one of their sampans, or boats, 
in which floating homes the water population live, 
as being “clean and tidy as new fourpenny bits.’’ 
Though, he adds, “the only clean Chinese object 
I have seen in China.” We place cleanliness next 
to Godliness; the Celestials apparently do not see | 
the necessity of placing it anywhere. 


BETTING ON CRICKET DUELS 


Appropriate reference may be made here to the 
reputation the Chinese sustain for dishonesty. 
They have a well-known propensity for thieving. 
We understand they cheat Europeans with great 
ease, particularly the English; but that “none 
but a Chinese can cheat a Chinese.” Well, it is 
more creditable to be a fool than a knave. They 
are gamblers, too; but the national sport at which 


they gamble is not a horse-race, it is a cricket fight. 
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They do not bet on the fleetness of the equine 
species, but on the combative skill of a tiny insect, 
viz., the cricket, which is professionally trained for 
public warfare. We are told the interest exhibited 
at a duel between a couple of these chirping little 
creatures is keen, and the sums staked large; that 
in Southern China there are regular cricket clubs, — 
and “‘at death the distinguished winners of many 
fights are honoured with silver coffins, the size of 
thimbles.” A curious mode of diversion; but per- 
haps essentially not more contemptible than riding 
a noble animal to the point of exhaustion. 


STRANGE COMPLIMENTS 


So many things are, after all, a matter of opinion. 
For instance, the more corpulent a Chinaman be- 
comes, the greater is considered his personal charm. 
And we find him complimenting the Englishman 
with the remark, ‘‘ What an odd devil you are! 
You have not got a pigtail, and how big your 
nose and ears are.” While it goes without saying, 
they regard our feet as still more abnormally large. 


CHINESE ODDITIES 
Many of the habits of this peculiar race present 
to us a highly comical appearance, being diametri- 
cally opposed to our own customs. Miss Cumming 
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catalogues quite a number of them. For example: 
Friends, on meeting, shake their own hands instead 
of each other’s. A gentleman may not cultivate 
a beard or moustache until his hair is grey; and 
a walking stick may only be used by the old and 
infirm, that appendage being no superfluity of 
youthful conceit in China. A distinguished guest 
is rendered more so by the host keeping his own 
head covered in his presence. A dog never accom- 
panies his master abroad, but maintains a ceaseless 
watch at home. Though the Chinaman has his 
companion, nevertheless, for he carries about with 
him a bird in a cage. Whether this idea is the 
outcome of his celestial aspirations, we do not 
know; but who shall say that a singing bird is 
not better than a barking dog? A Chinese doctor 
not only feels his patient’s pulse in each wrist, but 
proceeds to the examination of many others; four 
hundred and one being the total number which he 
distinguishes in a living human being. It must be 
curious, also, to see the little boys making a battle- 
dore of their feet, and catching the shuttle-cock 
on their foreheads; and the men flying kites with 
a zeal equal to their juvenile sons. As a final 
instance of their perversity, we note that at their 
feasts the illustrious seat is on the left hand of the 
entertainer. 
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MEDICAL AND RELIGIOUS CUSTOMS 


But these unpractical and superstitious people 
have one custom which is distinctly utilitarian. 
Their medical men work upon the understanding 
“no cure, no pay.” We apprehend such a rule 
would not be submitted to with very good grace 
by the English faculty. But we presume it has 
been made in China on account of cures having 
been so rare and unqualified dectors so common. 
They hold the belief that all bodily and mental 
suffering is punishment for sin committed in some 
earlier state of existence; thus, they are not so 
careful to gain the knowledge how to avoid it. 
And, as a natural consequence, philanthropy is not 
one of their characteristics. Justice without mercy, 
does not endow many hospitals. 

We believe that suffering is a consequence of sin, 
and the theory of the transmigration of souls is 
one, among others, which can neither be affirmed 
nor denied ;_ but it is the attribute of mercy which 
suits the sufferer best. And it is the Christian 
nation, with all its faults, which most “loves 
mercy,’’ and most “delights to save.’ At the 
same time, it may increase our charity towards 
those who are still entangled in the meshes of 
superstition, to remember that our own island, 
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in its earlier years, has witnessed the sacrifice of 
human beings to the remorseless flames, in order 
to appease our own false gods. 

Another effect of their peculiar religious doctrines 
is the singular antipathy they have to the surgical 
art. So great is their anxiety to keep the body 
whole, and to be introduced into the spirit world 
intact, that it is with the utmost difficulty consent 
is ever gained for the amputation of a limb. Upon 
no consideration do they count it “‘ better to enter 
into life maimed.”’ 

But we may pity, condemn, smile at, criticize, 
argue with, and otherwise show our solicitude for 
the “‘ Heathen Chinee,’’ and, after all, we doubt 
not that a sketch by him of English characteristics 
would be very interesting and enlightening to our 
own race. That was a brave wish of the canny 
Scot : 


‘“O wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as ithers see us.”’ 
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THE ONLY KEY 


‘THERE is a key to every lock,” a cause to be © 
found for every effect, and a reason not far to seek : 
for the present uproar in our midst. Thoughtful — 
people are compelled to acknowledge that England’s 
prosperity has been one of its curses, by reason of 
the fact that the majority of the working classes 
have neglected their opportunities ; that the count- 
less charities which the thriftless have alone necessi- 
tated are proving to be another and a greater. So 
long as these organizations increase, and our Poor 
Laws continue, so long will the tide of pauperism 
roll on. Until domestic economy is practised, the 
problem of political economy will never come within 
the circle of solution. It is in the houses of the so- 
called poor where indulgence and waste is most 
rampant. They scorn the idea of taking care of 
the pence, then feign astonishment and plead mis- 
fortune when they find themselves at the door of 
the workhouse. Nine out of ten of all the appli- 
cants for charity to-day might have been living the 
lives of respectable citizens, if they had learned but 
the rudiments of the art of self-denial when health 
and prosperity were theirs to use and not to abuse. 
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Our grandfathers, with a family, and less than a 
pound a week coming in, could save money to pur- 
chase several cows, while the working man and his 
_ family now simply waste the amount which could be 
so easily put aside for sickness and oldage. Itisnot 
the rich alone who are guilty of the vice of extrava- 
gance; it is the poor and the rich. Servant girls 
to-day employed among the middle classes spend 
more money in dress than many of their mistresses. 
Until platform, pulpit, and street corner echo with 
the denunciation of thriftlessness, and the leaders 
of the masses are willing to become unpopular by 
reason of speaking out the truth, so long will the 
cry of poverty ring in our ears. The complainers 
in our streets should be brought to see that it is 
chiefly their own habits of living which have caused 
them such ignominious defeat in life’s battle. And 
if they will not see, let them continue to feel. 
Indeed, the majority of these have not regarded this 
world as a battlefield at all, but rather as a place 
in which to enjoy themselves so long as they possessed 
a penny, and then to fall upon the parish. Cowardly 
conduct, to say the least of it. These to contem- 
plate a raid upon Parliament! It is the thrifty 
ratepayers, who by assiduous economy have gained 
their present position, and are now compelled to 
support the thriftless, who should besiege St. 
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Stephen’s and demand the abolition of the Poor 
Laws! It is the’ gospel of thrift and household 
management which alone will save the working classes 
from eternal pauperism. This is the true key to the 
social problem now perplexing our Cabinet rulers 
and municipal councils. If the drink traffic and the 
Poor Laws were both annihilated, this key would 
soon be inserted, and there would be a greater 
reformation in England than ever the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth witnessed. 


CHARNWOOD FOREST 


Port cannot fully describe nor painter depict 
those rare beauties of nature which shine at inter- 
vals in every county, country and clime. Nature 
in her finest moods defies them all. She is a goddess 
who is universally adored; and if we may not 
fathom her, we may bask in her smiles, and yield 
with clear conscience to the fascination of her charms. 
So near to the town of Leicester does she exhibit 
some of these that a journey of ten miles brings us 
to the border of a Little Switzerland. Though it be 
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a smaller miniature of that famous continental 
fairyland than Derbyshire can boast, it is none the 
less beautiful. Our Leicestershire Forest, with its 
many alluring prospects, and its historical interest, 
is a possession whereof to be proud. ° 

Woodhouse and Woodhouse Eaves are villages 
worth travelling more than ten miles to see. So 
typical, so romantic, so prosperous. Surely ‘‘ peace 
and plenty there abide”; there may we realize 
the difference between the “ hush and rush of life.”’ 
The flowers seem to appreciate their natural and 
picturesque surroundings, and blooming in richest 
luxuriance, linger lovingly and long, as if life to 
them had indeed been sweet, and worth living. The 
roses of summer are still smiling on the cottage 
walls and peeping in at the windows. The time 
when the last one will be found drooping alone is not 
yet; although October is now busy laying on his 
autumn tints, and the rustle of dead leaves is already 
heard. How quaintly rustic are some of the dwell- 
ings in the old village, with their thatched porticoes 
resting on rude wooden posts, and extending for a 
distance over the rough stone-paved garden path, 
reminding us of Indian wigwams. While the solid ~ 
blue slabs of Forest rock spanning the primitive 
dyke which runs close under the walls of others, 
make us think of moats and drawbridges; that an 
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Englishman’s home, however humble, is indeed his 
castle, and any barrier there found to a stranger’s 
ingress is but a type of that invisible circle of reserve 
which always surrounds the true-born Briton. Not 
a sign of neglect, not a vestige of disorder to be seen, 
although the ever busy finger of antiquity has 
marked so much for his own. And it is to the wise 
and beneficent rule of Mrs. Perry Herrick, the much- 
respected Lady of the Manor, that we ascribe the 
honour and glory. Her generous and sympathetic 
spirit seems to permeate the whole atmosphere of 
her domains. At Beau Manor once resided the 
Duchess of Suffolk, mother of Lady Jane Grey. 
The present erection is the third ancestral hall which 
has arisen on the same site, and of this a fine view 
is obtained through a nobly extended avenue of 
trees. The old church, which consisted only of a 
nave until Mrs. Herrick caused the transept to be 
added, dates back to the thirteenth century. The 
pulpit, an oaken structure which has reached the 
age of three hundred years, was the gift of an 
ancestor, and round it is carved an inscription to 
his memory, the name being spelt in the old English 
fashion, Heyricke, with that superabundance of 
vowels which characterized the orthography of the 
period. It is not unworthy of mention that Mrs. 
Herrick desires no specially curtained and appointed 
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pew, but worships in one not different from those 
which the other parishioners occupy. And when 
there is a crowded congregation, which happens 
during most of the summer months, that venerable 
lady always requests the verger to fill up her seat, 
and welcomes the stranger into it, regardless of any 
distinction of person. As the worshippers quietly 
emerged into the narrow old-world street and the all- 
pervading calm, we could but contrast the scene 
with the outpouring of our town churches into streets 
so devoid of the peaceful Sabbath air. 

The elevation upon which the greater portion of 
Woodhouse Eaves stands renders it charming for 
situation. And where is there spread before the 
eye a more delightful panorama than that viewed 
from the breezy, bramble-covered height of Wind- 
mill Hill? How many storms has the old mill 
weathered since it was first built, and its ponderous 
sails set to catch the four winds of heaven. It 
stands, with its stretched out idle arms, a model as 
it were of frozen time. How pleasant to wander 
over the Beacon, with its rich covering of bracken 
mingled with golden broom and purple heather ; to 
rest upon the mossy turf which carpets its pathways, 
and allow the pure air to play upon us howsoever 
it listeth. How profound the stillness, broken only 
by the rustle of a pheasant or rabbit among the dry 
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foliage. The summer concert is over, and scarce 
one feathered artist left in the orchestra save saucy 
cock robin. The patches of bracken just now appear 
in the distance like fields of late ripening corn, of 
which we are still more reminded when we perceive 
that the scythe has been busy, and wagons are 
conveying it away for some winter use. And what 
food for the mind of the geologist, as he contem- 
plates the rugged features of the Hanging Rocks. 
Well may we ask, to what giant sport are such con- 
tortions due? 

Such are a few of the enchantments of Charn- 
wood Forest. 


WHAT’S IN A BOOT? 


THE primitive idea which many of us possess of 
the component parts of a boot, is that is has an 
upper leather and a sole; whereas that apparently 
simple article must be manipulated by about eighty 
different machines, most of which are an enigma 
of invention to ordinary mortals, ere it has passed 
through all the processes required for its com- 
pletion. Observing these wonderful machines in 
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motion, they appear more like pieces of intelligence 
than mechanism. So little seems to be required of 
the operator, it is as if the two had changed places, 
and man had for the time being become the mere 
machine. Some are most complex in construction, 
and of quite uncanny shape: a bundle of contor- 
tions to the uninitiated eye. To see one of them 
grip the toe of an upper and proceed to attach it to 
the sole, makes one think of mythologic fables. And 
to watch them jauntily carrying coils of wire on 
their heads, while covertly cutting the same into 
tiny tacks, and dropping them into a narrow wind- 
ing groove, leaving just the heads visible, and so 
closely following each other as to still resemble a 
wire ; then going on to place them into the sole of 
the boot like a reasonable creature, must be pro- 
nounced the eighth wonder of the leather world. 
It seems but necessary to put the materials within 
their grasp, and they themselves will accomplish 
the rest. Indeed they are not mere iron and steel 
automata, but specimens of the outside working of 
man’s inner brain, that most intricate and marvellous 
machine of all, upon which they reflect back their 
borrowed power and significance. How deftly the 
buttons emerge from their hiding, and glide into 
their places; how the silk flies round the button- 
hole; whilst a neighbouring machine as swiftly 
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puts in the eyelets, punching and framing with 
unceasing dexterity. All this would have been a — 
sleight-of-hand entertainment to the ancient cob- 
bler. Though, of course, the vigilant eye, and 
rhythmic movement of the operator’s arm are both 
required to ensure a correct division of spaces. 
While the sole cutter, with its ponderous equip- 
ment and instantaneous operation, has relegated 
the shoemaker’s knife to the museum of antiquities. 
The process of adjusting the heels, as the boots 
approach completion, one marching into the interior 
of the machine as another marches out, is somewhat 
comical, and suggests the idea of their being endowed 
with the ability to walk alone, without the aid of 
feet. And the operation of smoothing and polish- 
ing, with the lithe little rollers of the machine 
industriously working, first on one side of the boot, 
and then on the other, make it hard to believe that 
it is not the manipulation of a pair of human hands. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF ILFRACOMBE 


ILFRACOMBE is a place to love as well as admire. 
It stirs the heart, as well as inspires the mind. It 
is so beautiful, so fascinating ; always, and every- 
where! There is no point where it may be caught 
at the slightest disadvantage. Surely every soul 
in this lovely spot should be born with an eye to 
beauty. How cool and refreshing, its mossy cliffs, 
around which the pure ozone-laden breezes play 
their eternal game of hide-and-seek. And with 
these breezes, in this Italy of England, how the 
perfume of roses subtilly blends. In this warm 
and sunny clime, exotic plants put forth their 
richest blooms, and come out to greet you with 
smiling faces in the open air. 

By the flowing of the ceaseless tides, the waters 
go leaping o’er the splintered rocks, which lie in 
picturesque confusion all around; then fall in 
gleaming cascades down their fissured sides ; while 
the silver spray is tossing in the air in wild fantastic 
glee. Truly, the Devonshire coast possesses a more 
than bewitching charm. Each cove and alcove 


whispers of romance ; of the pirates’ den, and the 
a 
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palmy days of smuggling. How daintily the snowy 
seagulls poise themselves on the sunlit waves, rock- 
ing to and fro in calm security, or perch in still 
daintier fashion on the top of a sea-girt crag. How 
‘graceful their motions in the air, while their plain- 
tively musical cry occasionally varies the deep 
monotone of the ever-sounding sea. 

How entrancing the scene from the summit of 
Hillsborough ; neither tongue nor pen may justly 
describe it; sea and landscape blending in an 
undefinable charm. But if we allow our gaze to 
linger upon it sufficiently long, we may have it so 
graven on the memory as to render it a joy for 
ever. 

And the sunsets! Outside the heavenly country, 
surely, no lovelier sight could well be seen. Lakes 
of gold, and seas of burnished silver ; purple moor- 
lands, and fields of sweetest green; all these, with 
added glories of colour for which we have no name 
pass before the enchanted gaze. While dark clouds 
pile themselves into mountains of ebon splendour; 
and grow luminous in the mystic light. 
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ANOTHER LIFE 


Many of the disappointments in this life will 
doubtless be appointments in the next. 

When Providence deprives us of one good thing, 
“we may rest assured it is to bestow upon us some- 
thing better ; yea, in the end, when the heartstrings 
which have quivered and vibrated to that strange 
tune of human life are still, to offer us heaven in 
exchange for earth. 

There is no explanation of this life except it be 
found in one to come. It is like a mysterious nut 
which has never yet been opened. Some men spend 
their earthly existence in examining a few of the 
wonderful markings on its outer shell, others bore 
straight for the kernel, becoming convinced that 
there is one. But the nut still remains unopened, 
the secret of its heart unknown. Yet, if ought 
should persuade man of the existence of another 
world, surely it is the fact of living in this: so full 
of enigmas, brimming with sorrow, and containing 
so much joy. 
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A FEW HOURS AT C AMBRIDGE 


A JouRNEY of about fourscore miles away from the 
din and rush of a midland centre, through a land of 
level and smokeless green, and we find ourselves at 
Cambridge, the seat of learning, and a place where 
the very atmosphere would seem to be death to 
everything which did not possess some element of 
refinement. Everything is artistic, from the pin- 
nacled fanes which form an integral part of each 
college structure, to the conduits which convey 
through its streets a clear cool stream of water. 
Smooth pavements and smoother roadways invite 
the feet. Everywhere, shining flowers and restful 
green. Notably do the flowers shine from the many 
window-ledges round the college courts as if eager 
to gladden the old stone walls. Out of the eighteen 
colleges to be found there; time-honoured, from 
which have come forth men who have shaken the 
world, we were enabled to visit five; Emanuel 
and Christ’s being the first. In the grounds of the 
latter is a mulberry tree, said to have been planted 
by Milton. As we look at the ancient courts and 
venerable arches, and into the chapels of solemn 
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splendour, the all-pervading religious atmosphere 
is distinctly felt. There is even about the dining 
halls a certain odour of sanctity, due possibly to 
their sharing in the stained glass windows and 
polished oak. Behind St. John’s, which we next 
visited, runs the river. Crossing the bridge, a piece 
of architecture which dignifies the name far beyond 
the usual conception, we pass on through the delight- 
ful grounds ; then recrossing and wending our way 
beneath the stately trees which form Trinity Avenue, 
we come to Trinity College, which stands first in 
size and importance. Its court forms the largest 
quadrangle in Europe. The chapel is rich in wood- 
carving and inlaid work. Each panel of the roof 
is exquisitely painted, the whole illustrating the 
psalm of universal praise. Finally we come to 
King’s College ; the chapel of which is celebrated 
for its magnificent stone roof in fan tracery. It is 
ninety feet in height, and forms one vast nave ; 
the largest piece of work of the kind in the world. 
Taking our last walk through cool retreat and quiet 
shade, we rest for awhile on the grassy slope by the 
river. Then with the beauties of sunset and moon- 
rise to complete our enchantment, we make the 
return journey, bringing the living memory with us 
of a few hours at Cambridge. 


» 
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STRAY THOUGHTS 


THE history and doctrines of the Bible may cause 
contention and propound to us riddles, but we find 
no difficulty in accepting its philosophy, and every 
heart in some way responds to its breathings of 
love. And if God has allowed it to be so con- 
structed that man may find argument therein for 
every sect in Christendom, let not the followers 
of any think that they only have right to the Tree 
of Life for— 


Creeds are but scaffold-poles, destined to fall 

And the churches men build with them, perish they all. 

The first so-called curse has proved to be the 
world’s great blessing. None will deny that work 
is the world’s exhilarator, and its greatest boon. 
_ And our Father, God, is still performing this miracle 
of transformation, though our tear-dimmed eyes 
and terror-stricken hearts often fail to see or believe 
it. True, our curses are often very apparent, but 
they are only apparent. “‘I make peace, and 
create evil,” said God; thus, evil must be subject 
to its creator. There is a serpent in every para- 
dise, and we cannot cast it out; but patient adher- 
ence to duty shall find the cross and seeming curse 
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of life to be a golden benediction. This is the 
alchemical process worth watching with the soul’s 
intensest interest. 

A taste for reading is not synonymous with a 
thirst for knowledge. Hobbes said: ‘‘ Had I read 
as much, I should have been as ignorant as they.”’ 

It is by taking thought that we add to our intel- 
lectual: stature. 

Life is like the box which Pandora had presented 
to her by the gods; it contains all kinds of evils, 
but has hope at the bottom. 

It takes a God to comprehend the wonder of a 
single atom. 

The small dust of the balance turns the scale ; 
it is to units that millions owe their might. 

God’s equity is the world’s hope. 

Books are things to be reverenced; often have 
they cost the author reason, liberty, and even life. 
The sword of truth requires skilful handling. 

There are times for all, when the rays of hope 
dart straight through the mists of fear. 

Envy seeks to destroy what it cannot emulate. 
When the bird begins to soar the gun is levelled. 

Some people’s justice kills their generosity, while 
in others the generosity stifles the justice. 
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When we reflect that a thousand years are, with 
God, as one day, we feel ourselves to be insignifi- 
cant as motes in the sunbeam, and wonder at the 
fume of our little lives. But when we read “ one 
’ we are overwhelmed 

with the import of a single moment. 


day is as a thousand years,’ 


Wealth of words often means poverty of thought. 


It is of little use discussing the economy of a 
nation’s wealth if it be not practised individually. 


Who talk much, as a rule, think little. 


Expect performance of those who hesitate to 
promise. 


Monopolize neither comfort nor conversation. 


Many of God’s promises are like rafts, of which 
we take but little note when sailing past them in 
the sunshine ; when we find ourselves battling with 
the waves we grasp their meaning. 


It may be hard, sometimes, to believe that God 
is Love; but how much harder is it not to believe. 


When we have realized the fact that God and 
His world can do without us, then, it may be, we 
shall find our niche. 


Many of our pleasures we admit to be unreal ; but 
how unwilling we are to allow any insincerity to 
our pains. 
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Life’s grievances are too often the result of wish- 
ing other people to be like ourselves, or lamenting 
that we are not like other people. 


The sceptic may raise doubt, but he cannot 
settle belief. 


Trust is more sublime than prayer; and the 
grace that counts is kindness. 


He who witnesses but the last act, may not 
pronounce judgment upon the play. 


The man or woman who mostly resembles an 
iceberg is apt occasionally to remind one of a 
volcano. 


*Tis not in the school of adversity, but in the 
playground of prosperity that foolish quarrels arise. 

To twist an argument is by no means to prove 
a theory. 

The next best thing to possessing a virtue, is 
the ability to keep it in its rightful place. 

A man may kick the world before him for a time, 
but he will become its football eventually. 


The facts of life are the same to all men, the 
feelings excited thereby as varied as the human 
face. 


Economy is a fine art ; self-denial, a rare talent ; 
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the cultivation of which is too often neglected 
until it becomes cdmpulsory. 


Do not hug thy dignity too closely; allow it 
to sit easily upon thee; thereby will it appear 
to greater advantage. 


Parties and creeds are too often like the waves 
of a troubled sea lashing each other into foam and 
fury; it is only when we dive into the ocean bed 
of God’s deep love that peace is to be found. 


Wealth pampers, culture pleases, intellect en- 
nobles. 


The beginning of failure is often the first step 
toward success. 


Crime tends to poverty, but it is by no means 
certain that poverty will lead to crime. 


If riches be not the surety for happiness, neither 
is poverty the synonym for misery. 

Liberty is good whether it mean freedom from the 
oppression of our fellows, or from the greater tyranny 
of our own passions. Fraternity is good. Equality 
will never be till every flower is of one hue and shape, 
and every star one size. 


One of the least things to be feared in life is death. 


It is easy to philosophize upon other people’s mis- 
fortunes. 
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The majority of men see religious truth through 
the mist of creed. 


Much of what a man says to his fellow is to remind 
him of that he knows. 


Being is the inspiration of all doing. 


The knowledge of our ignorance is the measure 
of our knowledge. 


Those who would avoid pain must part with 
pleasure too. 


A genius for perseverance is a great gift. 


Science adds to the wealth of a mind ; philosophy 
appeals to what is already there. 


There is no such thing as isolation ; nothing which 
stands alone. 


Aspiration without experience is like a balloon 
without ballast. 


There is much vice which has its origin in virtue. 

The real tragedies of life are enacted behind the 
scenes. 
Be not deceived ; a price is paid for all high places 
and great attainments. 

It is best to see the humorous side of small 
vexations. 
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It is not necessary to take satyr in tow when 
steering for the port of wit. 


When a man has everything he wants, it is seldom 
he wants anything. 

In the school of life we often imagine we are 
making rapid progress before we have mastered our 
primer. 

Never preach a sermon when only the kiss of 
forgiveness is required. 


The accident of our birth, which for lack of a 
better word we call death, works greater changes 
than anything which occurs between the two. 

He who is quick to demand homage will be slow 
to gain respect. 

That love for humanity which takes not its rise 
in love for God, the Father, is spurious. 

Present sorrow, when dispassionately weighed, is 
never found to be so heavy as that we have left 
behind. 


Theories may be caught by the intellect; but 
truths are clasped to the heart. 


The creature is an irrefutable argument for the 
Creator. 


Labour not only precedes reward, but often 
accompanies it, 
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Initiative is only for the wise; fools take it to 
destruction. 


Man is always too much occupied with present 
gain, and, what he is pleased to call, practical results. 


Whoever seeks to extinguish light, must expect 
to share in the darkness. 


Strong opinion is often the result of weak thought. 

He who is quite satisfied with himself, is apt to 
find fault with other people. 

Quickness saves time; careless hurry wastes it. 

Sorrow is more indispensable than joy. 


The generous soul sympathizes with ills which it 
does not understand. 


Too much religion usually means too little 
righteousness. 


Those who crave no sympathy have seldom much 
to give. 

It is only good listeners who make good talkers. 

Joy has its weight as well as sorrow, but the latter 
is a dead weight, the former a living one. 

A life of sacrifice is a nobler thing than the 
immediate sacrifice of a life. 

Do not confuse righteous indignation with bad 
temper. 
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Be careful to discriminate between self-com- 
placency and a contended mind. 


A maximum of vanity always means a minimum 
of sense. 


Fools may criticize a book, but since the days of 
Adam it has required a wise man to write one. 


He who boasts of his willingness to acknow- 
ledge an error, wishes you to infer that he seldom 
makes one. 
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